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Good and Evil 
in Love 


Love is the grandest thing in the 
universe. God is love, and love is 
of God. Love is also debased and debasing. It repre- 
sents lust and greed and lieense. Love of the world, 
love of money, love of drink, love of sinful pleasures 
and indulgence, tend to personal ruin. It makes all 
the difference in the world what you love, and how. 
You ought to love, and you ought not to love. A 
weighty responsibility rests on you in the choice and 
guidance of your love. 


— 


Faith and works are got two things, 
but one. They are not co-ordinate 
and co-operative fdtces, but are as cause and effect ; 
the one evidences what the other suggests. A defec- 
tive figure that is frequently used to illustrate their 
relation is that of a man rowing in a boat. It is said 
that he needs two oars, faith and works; one is not 
sufficient. If he would make progress against the 
stream or the tide, instead of going round and round 


Faith and Works 
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while drifting, he must pull an oar on each side of 
the boat. The insufficiency of this figure was'shown 
by the experienced boy, who, when his teacher asked 
him how he would propel his boat in the stream if he 
had but one oar, answered, “ I’d scull with the oar at 
the stern.” Faith and works are one oar in efficient 
use. An oar that isnot used is neither faith nor works; 
that same oar used effectively is faith shown in works. 
There is, after all, no better illustration than that 
used by St. James,—faith is the spirit or breath, and 
works is the body. “Faith, if it have not works, is 
dead in itself....As the body apart from the spirit 
is dead, even so faith apart from works is dead.” A 
faith that does not evidence itself in works is not 
faith, 
Oo 


We all are learning something, and 
filling up our capacities with facts 
of more or less value. Just so a piece of untilled 
soil fills itself up with weeds of all kihds. If nothing 
else is given it, it will spend its strength on mullein, 
wild carrot, dog-daisies, garlic, plantains, thistles, and 
the like, and will produce an abundant supply for the 
seeding of adjacent fields. Tillage means the exter- 
mination of the growths which furnish no wholesome 
nourishment for men and beasts, and the cherishing 
of those which do. Right culture of the mind is 
parallel to this in its selective character. It gives 
place and choice to the things which nourish mind 
and character, instead of leaving the inner field open 
to whatever will blow over the fence and strike root 
there. There are people foolish enough to think 
it does not matter to what we leave the mind open. 
They even object to “ prejudicing” the minds of the 


Field of the Mind 


young by selecting che things they are to be taught 


to know. One of Coleridge’s friends once made an 
objection of this sort. The philosopher-poet invited 
him to take a look at his garden, and took him to 
where a luxuriant growth of ugly and infragrant weeds 
spread themselves over beds and walks alike. “ You 
don’t call that a garden!” said his friend. “ What!” 
said Coleridge, “would you have me prejudice the 
ground in favor of roses and lilies?” 


Oo 


There are more ways than one of 
putting the letter above the spirit. 
Ordinarily we think of it as an insistence on the sur- 
face meaning of words and phrases without regard to 
the motive which underlies their utterance. But 
there is a way of exalting the letter, not by a blind 
adherence to it, but by centering our interest on it as 
an object of criticism, and so forgetting the spirit 
that lies back of it. Mere spelling and grammar, 
and even rhetoric, as such, have played a compara- 
tively small part in the winning of souls to Christ, or 
in spurring them om to great deeds for him. And 
yet there are persons who will dissipate the solemn 
message from a great soul by a petty denunciation of 
a speaker's slip in grammar, or by a contemptuous 
criticism of his mispronunciation. They will admit, 
by a stretch of generosity, that he may be a man of 
consecrated purpose, mighty of heart, and forceful in 
action. He even has his place, they concede, as a 
power for good with “certain classes”—to which 
they themselves do not belong. But that use of the 
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objective case instead of the nominative, or of the 
wrong tense of a verb, of which he was guilty on 
the platform, has put him outside of the pale of use- 
fulness to them personally. These petty critics thus 
think more of the misused letter than of the earnest 
heart, so far as their personal needs are concerned, 
One blessing at least they put above the heing “ poor 
in spirit,” and that is, the being rich in grammar. 
It isa good thing to be a linguist, sensitive in ear 
and conversant with tongues; but one who would be 
of highest use to his fellow-men, aud who would get 
geod from them, must tune his life to the more sub- 
tle language which is the expression of the immortal 
spirit. He must not be led away or dragged down 
by his love for the correctness of the letter. Lauda- 
ble as it is to be literate, it must be borne in mind 
that this spirit of petty criticism is not the spirit that 
giveth life, but one of the ways of loving the letter 
that killeth. 


CAB 


Comfort of Prayer 


(r= of the most comprehensive, suggestive, and 
satisfying descriptions of the God of love, as 
given in the Bible, is that he is the “ God of all com- 
furt; who comforteth us in all our affliction, that we 
may be able to comfort them that are in any afflic- 
tion, through the comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted of God.” Comfort is what every one of us 
needs, and what every one of us values. Others also 
need and value comfort. To be able to get comfort 
and to give comfort, makes us blessed and a blessing. 
Comfort is a great deal more than is ordinarily 
understood by it. To comfort is to give solace, 
soothing, cheer, sympathy, refreshing, to brace up, to 
support, to impart strength, to make courageous, to 
guide, to instruct, to inspire. A comforter is one 
who stands by another, making that other’s cuuse his 
own. All this and more is included in the idea of 
the comfort which the God of all comfort gives to us, 
and enables us to give to others; the various words in “ 
the Old Testament and the New which are translated 
“comfort” combine to indicate this. As prayer in its 
widest sense is communion with God, prayer is the 
means of comfort to us whenever we need comfort of 
any sort for ourselves or for others. And this is the 
comfort of prayer to the God of ell comfort. 

Noone of us can say at all times that he is so strong, 
so capable, so well furnished, and so independent, that 
comfort from another is not essential to his happiness 
and efficiency. Emergencies are sure to come to every 
one of us, when he needs comfort, and when he would 
welcome it gratefully. In sickness a physician within 
callisa comfort. In loneliness or sorrow a sympathiz- 
ing friend isacomfort. In time of doubt or bewilder- 
ment a sure guide isa comfort. In peril from enemies, or 
from the elements, a strong helper isa comfort. Even 
at the best, it is a-comfort to be inspired to higher, 
better achieving, through the example, the encour- 
agement, and the wise counsel, of one whose superiority 
we cannot but recognize and rejoice in. In every 
sphere of human thought or action there comes a 
time when “two are better than one,” and when it is 
“ woe to him that is alone when he falleth, and hath 
not another to lift him up.” As on the lower plane 
of our human needs, so on the higher plane of our 
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spiritual possibilities. He who is in loving communion 
by prayer with the God of all comfort, is superior to 
the trials and necessities of life, and never knows the 
wo of being alone in any trouble. 

There are in the Bible special promises from God 
of comfort in response to prayer, in every emergency 
inewhich we find ourselves ; and the testing of those 
promises brings the comfort we need. In sickness, or 
other bodily infirmity, the best human physician 
knows that he cannot give health or help except by 
God's blessing ; but God is the Great Physician. His 
word is explicit, “I am the Lord that healeth thee ;” 
and.when we cry to him in faith, “ Heal me, O Lord, 
and I shall be healed,” we may know that just when 
and as it is best for us the answer to that prayer wil! 
come, and will cause us to say in gratitude, “ O, ord 
my God, I cried unto thee, and thou hast healed me.” 
Meantime, the praying sick one is assured ‘that “ the 
Lord will support him upon the couch of languish- 
ing,” and make “all his bed in his sickness.” There 
is comfort to the sick, and to the friends of the sick, 
in faith-filled prayer under citcumstances like these. 

There are times in our uman experience when no 
earthly friend or helper oan be to us all that we need, 
and when we seem uttérly to lack the comprehension 
and sympathy which we must havé or despair. We 
dare not hope for pfull understanding of our inner- 
most self by any human heart, or any ministry to our 
uttermost wants. The cry of the sinking soul is; 


“Tf all the gentlest-hearted friends I know 
Concentred in one heart their gentleness, 
That still grew gentler, till its pulse was less 
Fop life than pity, I should yet be slow 
To bring my own heart nakedly below 
The palm of such a friend, that he should press 
Motive, condition, means, appliances, 
My false ideal joy and fickie wo 
Out full to light and knowledge. I should fear 
Some plait between the brows,—some rougher chime 
In the free voice.” 


Yet he who made us understands us, and we need 
not fear to have our hearts open to his loving look. 
“ The Lord is full of pity, and merciful.” His love 
for us is not because of our lovableness, but because 
of his lovingness. There is comfort in this thought, 
as we turn restfully to him before whom “all things 
are naked and laid open,” and confidently ask his 
sympathy. 

In some hour of sad bereavement we feel that no 
sorrow was ever like our sorrow, and that in our lone- 
. ‘liness we cannot be comforted. Then the gentle voice 
of our Father comes with its matchiess assurance 
of tender ministry in our grief: “As one whom 
his mother comforteth, so will I comfort ycu; and ye 
shall be comforted,” And that promise is made good 
to us as we reat on it. 

Disappointed in the failure or betrayal of one on 
whom we had leaned without the shadow of a doubt, 
it seems to us that no one can ever again te trusted, 
and we are ready to give up even faith itself, and to 
despair. A gracious whisper speaks comfortingly to 
our souls: “I the Lord change not.” “Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and forever.” 

When tempted and tried beyond our conscious 
strength, and our fear is that we cannot bear up 
against the terrible pressure, the one word of comfort 
that is sufficient for us is: “ There hath no temptation 
taken you but such as man can bear: but God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able; but will with the temptation make 
also the way of escape, that ye may be able to en- 
dure it.” 

When we find ourselves incompetent for any work 
we have to do, or feel ourselves weak in any contest 
to which we have been summoned, we are entitled to 
call confidently on God for courage and strength and 
support, and the comforting answer will come back to 
us: “Fear thou not, for I am with thee; be not dis- 
mayed, for I am thy God: I will strengthen thee ; 
yea, [ will help. thee; yea, I will uphold thee with 
the riuht hand of my righteousness.” 


When we are at our wits’ end as to our duty, and 
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long to a 2 just what to do and how to do it, the 
divinely authorized message comes to us: “ If any of 
you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to all liberally and .upbraideth not; and it shall be 
given him. But Jet him ack in faith, nothing doubt- 
ing.” And thus the way is clear to comfort in prayer 
for any discouraged or perplexed soul. 

So all the way along in our human life course. No 
man need be without comfort while the gates of 
prayer are open to him. He who enters within 
those gates can have comfort in all things and always. 
God has comfort for him in his every hour of need, 
if he will but call for it, and accept it as proffered. 
No human friend can get go near to us as God. We 
cannot find such sympathy from any human heart as 
he gives to us freely. There is no such comfort on 
earth’ as that which comes in and through prayer. 
No man can know what real comfort is if he refrains 
from prayerful communion with the God of all com- 
fort. 

Take comfort, then, daily, in and through constant 
prayer. Let God hear your voice in the morning. 
At noon and at night let your call come up to.him. 


“ When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty. True hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun. 
Give him thy first thoughts then; so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in him sleep.” 


In such communion you shall have comfort con- 
tinually, 


SDEN NOTES ON 

It is one thing to get teachers for a 
Sunday-school ; it is another thing to 
get teachers to have a ful) sense of 
their responsibility, and to be faithful in its meeting. 
How to compass this latter point is a problem that puz- 


zies many a superintendent, as it puzzles one who thus 
writes from the West: 


Getting Teachers 
to be Paithful 


As a Sunday-school we are confronted by a condition of 
affairs which I think is not peculiar to our school alone, but 
which is, nevertheless, a serious matter tous. If you can show 
me how to meet it, I shall appreciate it. It is this: several 
teachers (out of a possible twelve), who are not thoroughly 
prepared, will not attend teachers’-meeting, are tardy half the 
time, will be absent without a substitute and without notifying 
the superintendent. There are few adults in the achool ; there 
is no reserve force of teachers. Fifty or sixty scholars out of 
from one hundred to one hundred and twenty are tardy each 
Sabbath. My idea, as superintendent, is that teachers are 
responsible for a great deal of it, though parents and church- 
members are apathetic; but if I dismiss teachers, there is no 
one to fill their place, much less to do any better, Must we 
put up with tatdy and absent teachers, and such results as will 
follow? 


Evidently there is need of a better state of things in 
that Sunday-school; and now that the superintendent 
feels the need, and is seek'ng to know how to meet it, 
there is hope for that Sunday-school. No, it is not best 
to put up with tardy and absent teachers, and suffer the 
results that follow. It is the mission of that superin- 
tendent to have an improvement in that school, and to 
this end he must realize his responsibility for it, 
Teachers ought to feel their measure of responsibility, 
and so ought parents and members of the church; there- 
fore the superintendent should bring a wise pressure on 
them each and all in order to secure their co-operation. 
He is not chosen superintendent with the thought that 
he is to take the Sunday-school as he finds it, and let it 
run itself at the old pace, and ‘finally leave it as he 
found it. It isto gain and grow in all good under his 
charge. Of course, the improvement of such aachool isa 
slow work, but it can be a steady and sure one, It is 
not to be compassed by general appeals from the desk, 
nor can the teachers be reached collectively. One by 
one those teachers should be helped tosee their duty 
and to doit, They should be visited at their homes, or 
written to in a loving spirit. Every step of improve- 
ment should be weloomed and commended personally, 
lu connection with this it may be weil to gather the 
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teachers after the school session to talk and pray over 
the needs of the school. It is well for teachers to reach 
their pupils individually, as the superintendent reaches 
the teachers, so as to secure prompt and regular attend- 
ance on their part. A class feeling should be promoted 
among the pupils as a help to punctuality, Sometimes 
there is a gain in mentioning from the desk, at the close 
of each session, such classes as have all its members 
present; or such classes as have all present but one, or 
two, or three. If this plan is worked with the approval 
of the teacher, it tends to make the pupils interested in 
having the class on the honor rol]; and when the pupils 
set themselves at securing class punctuality, it is pretty 
sure to be attained to. In such ways progress can be 
secured. A superintendent can have his teachers, and 
through them their pupils, as punctual and as faithful ag 
he is determined to have them. 


a 


Written language is only the expres- 
sion of spoken language by symbols 
conventionally agreed upon or under- 
stood. Not many persons know where the letters which 
they use in writing or printing originally came from, 
even if they do understand which sounds those letters 
symbolize, and their writing seems a correct representa- 
tion of what they speak. But when the letter “X” is 
used initially in the words *‘ Christ,” “‘ Christian,” ete., 
they do not see the appropriateness of it. This is what 
troubles a Texas correspondent, who is seeking light on 
the subject in the following letter : 


Ancient Christian 
Symbol 


I enjoy every issue of your paper so much that I don’t know 
how I could do without it; and even the advertisements do not 
escape my eye. I notice that some of your advertisers use 
“Xmas” for “Christmas,” and would ask you to kindly 
explain how the abbreviation came to be used. No matter, 
however, how beautiful the legend may be, or what ever was the 
cause of its adoption by the religious and secular papers, and 
our people in general, I cannot but think of it as a desire on 
the part of all so using it to take Christ out of the word, and 
leave nothing but a noisy festival occasion. Of course, we 
nnderstand that December 25 is not the birthday of Christ; 
but, as long as it is recognized as such by nearly all Christian 
nations, and it is called “ Christmas,” let us teach the children 
how to properly observe the day, as well as how to spell the 
name by which we know the day. S:=e ministers close their 
letters “‘ Yours in Xt,” for “ Yours in Christ,’ and, if they are 
in as much hurry when they pray that they cannot speak 
Christ’s name in full, I should not think they would expect 
many answers, This South-land celebrates December 25 with 
fireworks, firecrackers, and the other, Fourth-of-July accompa- 
niments, and, judging from the business which the stores have 
until January 1, the Scripture “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive” should read “It is more blessed to receive 
than give.” And the Sunday-schools are not behind in trying 
to banish Christ from Christmas, while they still teach that it 
is his birthday. Hoping you will enlighten me on the above 
question in Notes on Open Letters, I remain yours in Christ, 


It is true that there is a tendency in many Sunday- 
schools “to banish Christ from Christmas.” One way 
in which the banishing is done is by making the school 
an object lesson to itself in receiving instead of in giving. 
But Christ is not necessarily banished from his name by 
using a historic character or symbol in writing it, Our 
first two letters of the word “ Christ” are represented 
in Greek by the single character chi (X). This, in com- 
bination with the next letter, rho (P), made what is 

known as the monogram of Christ, sometimes 

called the chi-rho monogram, sometimes the 

chrismon. These ihitial letters, equivalent 

to our CHR, have been used as a sacred 
sign for many centuries.. They stand for the name of 
Christ in the early manuscripts of the New Testament, 
They are found, in varying forms, inscribed on tombs 
and in the Roman catacombs.. The monogram is also 
said to have been the sign which appeared in the heavens 
to the Emperor Constantine, and was afterwards adopted 
as his symbol. But there is no good reason to suppose 
that he invented it, since examples of itare found which 
considerably antedate him. It became a leading Chris- 
tian emblem, however, after his adoption of it. While, 
therefore, the ordinary use of “‘ X ” as an abbreviation in 
writing the words “Christ,” ‘‘ Christmas,” “ Christian,” 
etc., does not employ the full chrismon, it does make use, 
virtually, of the Greek character which for all these cen- 
turies has been standing as a partwf the sacred symbol 
for the name of Christ. Strictly, we do not use the 
Greek chi (X) as such, but our Latin X, which, so far as 
form is concerned, is the same thing. This employment 
of it differs from an ordinary modern abbreviation, hav- 
ing, as it does, the sanction of more than fifteen centuries 
of usage. But this does not prove that it is not — 
better to write the name out in full, 
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In Palestine 


By Clinton Scollard 


ONE is the land of a thousand wars, the home of a solemn 
peace, 

Where the past still shows her myriad scars as the marching 
years increase ; 

No more are the princes proud of yore than the ashes blown 
from a pyre, 

And the jackal has his haunt in the tomb of Hiram, king of 
Tyre. 

A turbaned guard keeps stolid ward by the Zion gate in the sun, 

And the paynim bows his shaven brows at the shrine of 
Solomon ; ; 

At the chosen altars long, long quenched is the flame of the 
sacred fire, : 

And the jackal has his haunt in the tomb of Hiram, king of 
Tyre. 

Great Herod’s pride with its columned aisles is grown with the 
olive bough, 

And Gath and Dan are but crumbling piles, while Gaza is 
gateless now ; 

The’sea on the sands of Ascalon sets hands to a laughless lyre, 

And the jackal has his haunt in the tomb of Hiram, king of 
Tyre. 

But the starry fame of one holy name still burns through the 
mists of death ; 

It has set the crown of time’s renown on the brow of Nazareth, 

It has blazoned Bethlehem for aye the heart of the world’s 
desire, 

While the jackal has his haunt in the tomb of Hiram, king of 
Tyre. 

Clinton, N. Y. 
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A Pen-Picture of Egyptian Children 


By Anna Y. Thompson 


S I write this heading, I am reminded of a lady who 
visited Cairo last winter, who said, “‘ Every baby 
I see is fat.” I felt the truth of the remark, and yet I 
have seen so many puny, delicate children in the houses 
of the Egyptians that I never thought of them as being 
very healthy or strong. Generally only the strong ones 
survive the bad effects of “ the evil eye,” the small-pox, 
or the measles ; and a great many lose an eye when they 
are small, or have their sight impaired. 

Happy is the woman who has a large family of chil- 
dren,—at least theoretically, but in many cases the exact 
number is not stated to strangers who may ask, lest they 
cast the evil eye at them; and in speaking to a mother, 
people generally say, “ The name of God upon them,” 
** May their names live,” ‘“* May they be preserved,” etc. 

Several girls in a family are considered a calamity, 
and sometimes the father is so angry over the birth of a 
daughter, he will not speak to the mother or look at the 
child for days, and all the friends have sorrowful faces. 
But there is always rejoicing over a boy. I have often 
asked why girls are not welcome, and the answer some- 
times is, “ They are only an expense, and bring in noth- 
ing to the family; ” but néarly always the answer is, 
“The girls marry young, and leave us, but the boys 
remain at home with us,”—even when married, unless 
business calls them to move elsewhere. 

When a child arrives in a family, its little wardrobe is 
sometimes begged from others who have children, so 
that the child may live, or the dress is made without a 
hem, for the same reason, or the mother and child both 
wear an iron anklet, especially if former children have 
died. Then, later, silver anklets 
with tinkling bells are worn, and 
a tuft of hair on the forehead, 
well waxed, with a small gold 
coin attached to it, is used to avert 
the evil. eye; and charms of all 
sorts are worn by Copts and Mos- 
lems, from passages of tt Bible 
or Koran to bones of mummies 
or toads. These are generally 
sewn up in small rectangular or 
triangular leather bags, or sol- 
dered up in tin packages, and 
attached to a cord which is over 
“ one shoulder and under the 

other. A gold earring is often 
worn by boys in the villages; and in a few cases boys 





Egyptian donkey-boy. 
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are dressed for years as girls, so they may live, but 
this is especially true the first week of their lives. 
Among Egyptians the seventh day is always a day to 
celebrate, whether after a funeral, a wedding, or a birth, 
and in the case of some children it is a time of great 
rejoicing. The midwife is master of ceremonies, and 
the large copper washiug-vessel is brought in, and with 
a copper mortar-pestie a great noise 
is made, to make the child used to eS 
sounds. A knife is put in a large * 2 < fl | 
sieve, in which the baby is, and the , Ny | . 

mother steps over the sieve seven Ae 





= Le q 
times. Sult is sprinkled through the — wesoine | ; 


house, and seven kinds of grain are 
mixed togetlier, wheat, barley, corn, 
beans, rice, clover, and lentils, some of 
which is sewed up in a little bag and \~ =) 
put on the child as a charm. A pro- AY 4 
cession is formed, and the baby is 7) | 
carried through the house with chant- d 
ing, each person carrying a small My 
dipped wax candle. A water-bottle 
is ornamented with jewelry, and deco- 
rated with roses and sweet-smelling = 
herbs. In naming a child, the name 

is sometimes determined by selecting 
small candles, each of which is named 

and lighted, the one burning the long- 

est being the name for the baby. 

The bath is not a usual thing until after some time, 
and in some cases I have known children to be rubbed 
occasionally with sweet oil, and not bathed for more 
than a year, not even their eyes, which are washed with 
milk. The Moslem religion requires ablutions before 
prayers are said; but children are not required to pray, 
and in the case of some poor country boys, I have known 
them to put on an unbleached, long shirt, their only 
garment, except a skull cap, and wear it until it was 
worn out, neither the body nor the garment being 

~ washed in the mean time. 

A baby’s head is always well covered, and generally, 
unless when very young, the 
feet are bare. Women often 
seem to live for the children, 
and then most of their time is 
spent in nursing them, as they 
sit squatted on a mat or rug on 
the floor; or they have to walk 
the floor with the delicate ones, 
day ornight. The poor spindly 
legs sometimes refuse to sup- 
port the body until three or 
four years of age, and such 
children are sometimes put in 
a sepulcher for a few minutes, 
to remove the spell or influ- 
ence exerted by the spirits 
under the ground, which causes 
the ill-health! Women never 
carry children in the streets if 
a servant or child can be found 
to carry them, and these often 
carry them perched on the 
shoulder, sometimes astride, if 
the child is old enough to hold to the head of the car-’ 
rier. 

In the towns, children spend a great 
deal of time in the streets, playing at 
almost nothing; but, in some seasons, 
a game with five stones is popular. 
Little girls sometimes have rag dolls, 
but these are not very common. In 
the streets children learn to lie, to 
steal, and use bad language, so people 
who try to train their children to 
obedience, ask the teachers to forbid 
their pupils to play on the streets 
out of school hours. In some streets, 
children call out in bands, “O you 
Christian! O you preacher!” etc., 
something as the children in Elisha’s 
time may have done. Tourists visit- 
ing pyramids or temples are always beset by children 
(and by grown people), who cry, “ Bakhsheesh” con- 
tinually. 

In villages, both boys and girls are sent out to the 
fields, by those who own live stock of any kind, to herd 
or tether them, and the children ride home in the even- 
ings on the donkeys, or on the broad-backed black or 
grey-buffaloes. In the cities, as well as villages, a class 
of children from hovels clean the streets and stables of 





One of the fat bab‘es. 
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manure, carrying it in baskets on their heads to a place 
where it is made into the usual shape, and dried, so as to 
use in the kitchen or oven. These children are nearly 
always dressed in long garments, of a blue-black color, 
but..this is the general dress for all village children 
except the wealthy. Girls, while still small, if not 
needed to carry the baby, are made to sit and sew white 
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Egyptian family at a meal. 


skull-caps for men and boys. These caps can be soldon 
the market days, and a smal) sum realized. In some 
parts of Cairo, girls string gay-colored beads and crochet 
them into bracelets, and thus can sometimes clothe 
themselves with their earnings. 

In regard to punishments common in Egypt, in school 
nothing is more common than the rod; but at home, 
women often beat their children with their fist in great 
fury, and threaten to kill them or hang them up by 
their hair. One woman, who had an only child, was 
told she ought to take special care about her training, 
and the mother said, “I train my child well. I beat 
her, I kick her, and go into her with my teeth.” And 
yet the mothers are genérally very slack in discipline, 
and children have their own way to a great extent, but 
are cursed, in nearly every scolding, with at least one of 
the many curses in Egypt. 

Schools for girls are very few, people saying, “ Why 
should a girl learn? will she go to government offices?” 
And many think it is a shame for a girl to learn to read. 
The native schools for boys are generally kept by a blind 
man, who takes a large boy to help him. In the Moslem 
schools, the boys have wooden or tin slates, and on these 
the letters or lessons are written with a reed pen, and 
the children study aloud in a sing-song voice, often sway- 
ing back and forth as they study. Here they learn toread 
the Koran, and recite a few prayers, and to write and 
count a little. In the Coptic primury schools, the boys 
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Egyptian schoolboys, 


read the Psalms in prose, and learn to read and write, 
with some Coptic prayers added for the sake of their 
church service, when boys of different sizes ure dressed 
in surplices, and hold candles, and chant in choruses at 
stated times. 

Formerly boys were sent very early to learn a trade, 
to a weaver, a dyer, a silversmith, etc.,and a boy who 
was designed to become a scribe was sent from the 
small school to be an apprentice to a government scribe, 










































































































































first as an attendant, and then 4 help, and thus the way 
opened up to high positions. Now schools of high grade 
are scattered over the country, especially in Cuiro, and 
to obtain good positions a young man must have a 
diploma from these. Secular education in Arabic is 
becoming quite popular now in Egypt, with French and 
English taught as languages, on account of the foreign 
officials in the government, and foreign intercourse, In 
this way the dress, manners, and customs are changing 
rapidly in some places. Girls are seldom married now 
when they are from nine to eleven years of age, and the 
women and girls have much more freedom than formerly, 
But the danger is that the rising generation will be con- 
tented with European ways, and neglect the great sal va- 
tion, or continue to reject the Saviour of souls, Will 
you not pray for the young and the old, that they may 
be saved from “ the wrath to come”? 


American Mission, Cairo, Egypt. 
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English Experiments in Providing 
Model Tenements 
By M. M. G, Dana, D.D. 


= 


UST now there is hardly a question of greater impor- 
tance than how to properly house city wage-earners. 
It is of world-wide interest, too, and there is not a promi- 
nent city here or abroad that is not grappling with the 
problem. It is a far larger and more difficult question 
than at first was suspected, as the reports on the subjects, 
the experiments made by piivate corporations and civic 
communities, and the special legislation in reference to 
it, betoken. .Through recent exhaustive investigations 
as to the condition of tenement houses, we have become 
‘acquainted with how the poorer classes live, and the 
result is a popular movement to better their condition. 
housing at last is being admitted to be a terribly 
expensive thing to any community. The laissez faire, or 
let-it-alone, doctrine, responsible largely for the state of 
things in our worse congested districts, is being aban- 
doned, and not a moment too soon are we learning that the 
material conditions in which men live are a controlling 
factor in their moral progress, Itis.a bealthful sign, when 
the common inquiry, made in the name of religion and 
humanity alike, is as to the best methods of rendering 
dwellings habitable, of eradicating slums, of providing 
model tenements, of increasing the personal ownersbip 
of homes, It is not an economical question chiefly, but 
an ethical one, and therefore is there such a renaissance 
of popular interest in it. Nearly every variety of model 
tenement can be foundin London; for there individuals, 
companies, and the county council, have erected houses 
ranging from the plainest and most inexpensive to large, 
admirably fitted, and, in salient features, residential 
elubs. 

Sir Sydney Waterloo, who founded “the improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company, London,” whose expe- 
rience entities him to speak authoritatively, divides the 
working people into three degrees, “the upper, middle, 
and lower,” and declares that, in his judgment, it would 
not be right to build down to the lowest, because that 
would necessitate erecting a class of tenements he hoped 
no one at the end of a few years would be satisfied with. 
So his policy, followed by his company, is to build for 
the best class, and, by lifting them up, leave more room 
for the recond and third below them, Yet Lord Shaftes- 
bury stated, in his evidence before the royal commission, 

* that model dwellings -have not reached the class whose 

needs are greatest, In Glasgow and Edinburgh, pro- 
viding for this class was proved to be practicable on a 
commercial basis by renovating and refitting old prop- 
erty, which, therefore, could be purchased cheaply, and 
placing it under control of lady rent collectors with wise 
heads and sympathetic hearts, 

As for the lowest, including the incorrigible, the crimi- 
nal, and immoral, who will pay no rent if they can avoid 
it, these, the same authority, supported by Lord Provost 
Russell of Edinburgh, said should be driven from their 
hiding-places into municipal lodging-houses, where they 
would be under police supervision, and their children 
housed in institutions where they might grow up to be 
useful members of society. 

Miss Octavia Hill maintains that where model tene- 
ments have not paid it was because they were built too 
expensively. She advocates extreme simplicity in con- 
siruction, and only that which is requisite for health be 
supplied. Such houses, however, while not meant to 
give the best accommodations, are useful in the way of 
enabling people to escape from degrading surroundings, 
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and to help them on their way to a higher and healthier 
existence, 

English experience baa settled that the effect of the 
one-room system is every way bad; it invariably leads 
to promiscuous herding, Against this may be set the 
encouraging fact that the higher one goes among the 
laboring class, the less one finds a disposition to use 
things in common, 

Certain large housing companies have, in recognition 
of this wholesqme sentiment, begun to build what is 
called “ self-contained tenements.” Itis also a cheering 
as well as significant fact that British experimentation 
proves that investments in improved dwellings for the 
poor can be easily made to pay from four to four anda 
half pet cent, and Sir Sydney Waterloo is of the opinion 
that five per cent may just as well be made, He also 
adds this very important testimony, that over-crowding 
and living in filthy surroundings are not the results of 
choice or habit with any nationality, that people in good 
rooms are anxious to keep them, and that their punctual- 
ity in paying rent is remarkable. His company, with 
a rent roll of £389,000 annually, practically loses noth- 
ing. 

The London county council is now endeavoring to 
relieve congested districts by securing rapid and cheap 
transit for workingmen to the suburbs, where lower 
rentals can be provided, 

To Miss Octavia Hill belongs the credit of successfully 
organizing a model rent-collecting system, She has 
discovered the method of how happily to combine the 
functions.of the landlord and friendly visitor, She be- 
lieves in making all amelioration, in person or environ- 
ment, to depend mainly on the tenants themselves. In 
working with the lower classes, her aim has been to make 
goodness profitable, and to use her etiam influence in 
reformatory directions, 

The difficulty with this class is not financial, but moral. 
Her dependence is on voluntary workers, whom she selects 
and trains, In the worst courte she makes a certain allow- 
ance in every house for repairs, and says to the inmates, 
If this ia not spent in destruction, it can be spent in 
improving your dwelling, Then they are allowed to 
choose what improvements shall be made, and so she 
helps her tenants to profit by their own care. Miss Hill 
has exceptional gifts for this kind of work, and has now 
under persona! direction from forty to fifty helpers, She 
charges five per cent for collection of rents, which goes 
for a fund for training workers, The result of hersystem 
has been to secure for women a large part in the manage- 
ment of housing-companies. She has stimulated hope, 
too, among those shedealt with, by her system of bonuses, 
—given, in the first instance, to those paying their rent 
regularly, and then allowed to others, if they will become 
equally prompt, and apply to their arrearages, till back 
rent is made up. Her system has now been adopted in 
many of the Continental cities, 

Her latest and crowning venture has been the butld- 
ing, with her own money, of thirty-two cottages in South- 
wark, near the bridge which crosses the Thames, and 
which yields her from four to five per cent dividends. 
These are small, with attractive gardens in front. Oppo- 
site these cottages is a large open space, where she has 
erected a hall for evening recreation, a gallery where 
women may sew and children play in rainy weather, and 
@room where men may smoke and enjoy social inter- 
course. 

The Glasgow Kyrle Society was formed largely to con- 
duct rent collecting on Miss Hill’s plan, Ladies visit 
the slums once a week, to give advice and aid to the poor, 
and some of these, when absent from the city on vaca- 
tion, return expressly for' these duties, These visitors 
also furnish and maintain club-rooms for working women. 
The profite of their rent collecting is devoted by the 
society to sanitary im provements, 

England has set a noteworthy example in its adoption 
of the principle of expropriation for purposes of public 
utility, Not only does the act of 1890 give the proper 
authorities in London power to deal with the sanitation 
of individual houses, but to tear down premises unfit for 
human habitation, the compensation to their owners cov- 
ering simply the value of the land and materials, Where 
hardship may be occasioned by the displacement, the law 
requires that the tenants must be cared for within the 
district where for business reasons they have made their 
homes. Slum property can be acquired by this act, and 
parks or improvements in the lay-out of streets be se- 
cured, In this way there are districts which have been 
transformed, and ethical as well as hygienic ends been 
secured, 

It is Lord Rowton’s opinion, who has had experience 
in building for wage-earning single men, that ultimately 
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the rate-payers in large Englisa cities must take up the 
question of housing the very poor and submerged classes, 
England’s experiments have thus far proved very encour- 
aging, and she leads the world in the completeness of 
her sanitary law, and in the systematic prosecution, under 
various well-tested methods, of providing for the proper 
housing of the masses of working people. It is worthy 
of note that in British cities the death rate rises as the 
size of the tenement diminishes, and the highest death 
rate is found in those which have the largest percentage 
of people living in one-room tenements. 

The whole question of housing the poor is assuming 
new importance, and Lord Beaconsfield’s declaration is 
now accepted as the reason why improved ténements 
should be erected, namely, “ the health of the people is 
really the foundation upon which all their happiness and 
all their power as a state depend,” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
YO 


Traveling Libraries for Sunday- 
Schools 


By Elizabeth L. Foote 


NE of the gtave problems that confront the worker 
in the Sunday-school library is the constant de- 
mand for new books. The suggestion has frequently been 
made, Why could not two or more schools co-operate by 
exchanges of books when all have been read in one place? 
Probably such plans have been carried out to greater or 
less extent. But here is a plan to spread the good work 
over larger area, and extend it to an unlimited number 
of readers. 

Suppose a central office, say in New York City as a 
large publishing center, where traveling libraries of one 
hundred volumes may be made up. They shall be se- 
lected by committees comprising not only literary critics ° 
of best judgment, but representatives of all the leading 
denominations, so that the office may be strictly non- 
sectarian. The librarian in charge of this office shall be 
under the direction of an executive board of an associa- 
tion which must take the financial responsibility, This 
association shall include any Sunday-school that wishes 
to join by the payment of a certain sum, which shall 
entitle it to the privilege of using the libraries, - Small 
annotated catalogs of the libraries may be printed sepa- 
rately, and sent out in advance, so that schools may select 
the library they wish. A supply of these catalogs may 
also be sent with the library. 

Such, in brief, is the plan, The actual routine work 
of the office, the circular letters, blanks, labels, catalogs, 
rebinding, etc., will entail more or less of expense. A 
reasonable estimate for the first year might be as follows: 

Four thousand books, making forty libraries to be sent 
to forty schools, will cost 
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The second year would, of course, increasé the demand, 
and more books would have to be purchased to make 
new libraries; but the addition of six thousand more 
volumes would make the total of one hundred libraries, 
which would probably meet the demand for that year. 
Of course, the libraries need not be all different, There 
may be a dozen all alike; for, if a school keeps one a 
year, it would take a number of years to read through 
even a short list of different ones, 

The greatest usefulness of these libraries would be to 
Sunday-schools in the rural districts, where good reading 
is scarce, and the libraries are filled with old-fashioned 
literature which was never of very high grade. Sucha 
work, properly conducted, could do inestimable good in 
educating the literary taste of country-bred young people 
who depend upon the Sunday-school libraries almost 
entirely for their recreation reading, But this end will 
require the fee for the use of a library to be as small 
as possible, and leave a greater sum to be raised by the 
association, Perhaps a larger fee could be required of 
large city schools who need the aid less, or the fee could 
be proportioned to the size of the school, but there will 
still be large expenses to be met by the association. 

This is then the practical problem: Can such an asso- 
ciation be formed, and the necessary money be raised, 
to carry on such a branch of home missionary work? 
Could it be done by a Sunday-school association already 
organized ? 


Syracuse, N. ¥, 























A Child’s Fancy 


By Frank Dempster Sherman 


HERE is a funny fellow 
Who goes by every day: 
When sad, his voice is mellow, 
But shrill when he is gay. © 
Despite of my endeavor 
To see him, though we’ve met 
I must confess I never 
Have seen his features yet. 


I know he pulls the thistles 
That grow along the lane, 
And pricks himself, and whistles 
To drive away the pain. 
And when the snow is falling 
So fast I may not see, 
I often hear him calling 
Across the fields to me. 


He certainly is funny, 
For, when I can go out, 

If it is warm and sunny 
He seldom is about. 


He sings to me, and makes me 
A sleepy child at night ; 

He. sings again; and wakes me, 
At early morning bright. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
C2 


Fireside Fairies 
By Sydney Dayre 


“TF THERE'S one thing I hate to do, it is to sew,” 
said Margie. 

“ That’s a pity,” said grandma, “ seeing you’re likely 
to have a great deal of it to do in your life.” 

“ And if there’s one part of it worse than another,” 
went on the little girl, “ it’s mending.” 

“A pity again, my dearie; for it looks as though that 
part of it would belong to you for a good while.” 

She smiled as she looked at the three or four bits of 
perpetual motion which kept the door-yard of the farm 
from ever being a quiet or dull place. Margie’s eyes 
followed hers, and with her the smile became a laugh ; 
for, as every one knew, the little maiden’s complaints 
never came from very deep. 

“‘ But the thing I hate worst and most of all is mend- 
ing stockings.” 

“You don’t have quite so much of it to do this time of 
year,” said grandma. 

“*No,” admitted Margie, with a glance at three or four 
pairs of bare, active feet, “ not stockings; but when you 
come to tearing round over the pastures, and going ber- 
rying, and climbing trees and wood-piles, it about evens 
up. And father’s summer stockings are—just dreadful ! ” 

She held up a heel, and laughed again as her whole 
hand went easily through the great gap. 

“It’s a good deal of work four a pair of little hands,” 
grandma patted them affectionately, “ But how much 
for feet,too! Just think of the steps father must take to 
wear such hules! ” 

“Sure enough,” said Margie. ‘“‘ Dear father,—and all 
for us! Grandma, I am glad to do it for him.” 

“T’m sure you are, little girl. And if you think it 
out, you’l| find many and many things to be glad of in 
you stocking darning. But haven’t you a darner, dear?” 

“No, grandma.” 

“T must send you one,—it’ll help to make your work a 
little pleasanter, I hope.” 

That was the last day of grandma’s visit, and Margie 
missed her sadly as she sat at her mending in the back 
porch,—a delightful place with its shading of vines and 
trees. Mother’s eyes were poor, which led to her being 
obliged to take more of the active work, leaving the 
mending to Margie. 

Saturday was her “big day,” as she called it, when, 
after an hour or two spent in helping mother about the 
house, she settled down for all the morning and a good 
part of the afternoon to her mending-basket, On other 
days, an our or two served to keep down the rips and 
rents, unless Tom and Kittie and Moses took an extra 
berrying-frolic, or baby Jack took it into his head to creep 
through the hedge. 
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Grandma’s help to darnitg came in a few days,—the 
first thing which had ever come to Margie by mail. She 
was delighted with it, a large egg-shaped Jump of finely 
polished wood, big enough to fill even the holes in father’s 
heels. It slipped in smoothly, and really was a great 
help in holding the work tight and even under her 
hand. y 

Margie was always glad of the days when she could 
bring her mending to the porch. It was so pleasant to 
feel the cool air on her cheek, and to hear the song of 
the birds. By raising her eyes she caught a glance at 
the glow of the poppies and marigolds along the border, 
and the hollyhocks which skirted the fence. Little Jack 
toddled about within easy range, giving her many a 
healthful run to pull him out of some mischief, and she 
could always see father as he came from his work in 
the field. 

Winter or summer, there was plenty of time for the 
little girl to “‘think it out.” Grandma, in the dear 
hours in which she had sat beside her, and,shared the 
duties of the mending-basket, had let fall little ideas of 
which Margie now made pegs on which to hang many a 
web of thought. 

It pleased her to build up in her little mind a fancy of 
how she was working with all her will against a teasing, 
spiteful, mischievous little demon, who was always plan- 
ning destruction,—who, with his brethren, was responsi- 
ble for wear and tear, and general disorder. . 

“Yes; I know,” she would say to herself, with'a wise 
nod of her head; “ you go all over the world, and you do 
all the mischief you can. You wear all the holes, and 
you make all the rents. You're glad, I do believe, when 
Tom comes home with his coat-tail about off, and Moses 
with both knees out. But I get ahead of you,”—with a 
little stamp as she arose to shake out a freshly mended, 
much-darned garment,—“ yes,I do. You send ’em in to 
me looking for all the world like old-clothes men, and I 
send ’em out again looking—well, decent, if they are all 
patches. There comes father. Poor father, he looks 
tired. I’m going to leave this long enough to bring him 
a drink of the coldest water ever found in the welh” 

There was not a bit of spite-work in the stitches put 
into father’s mending. In the heart of the little needle- 
woman grew up very tender thoughts of the toiling feet 
which moved patiently in behalf of so many dependent 
on them. 

“Up and down the furrows all day. No wonder his 
stockings wear into holes! How many furrows? How 
many steps? Oh dear! I sometimes think there are 
so many, many stitches, but if I took a stitch for every 
step, how many more there would be! ” 

Stitch, stitch, stitch,—more and more deftly, with the 
hours of practice, went the bright needle through and 
through the meshes as she wove new strength into wear- 
ing-out fabrics, still weaving in also her own fancies, 
making work lighter and hours shorter. 

The crisp October days sent her into the house, and 
there, seated by the lamp during the long evening hours, 
the needle flew, if possible, more swiftly than ever, that 
a chance might be had at dearly loved studies. Study 
might go, if it must, but the mending never. She now 
had different enemies with whom to wage vigorous fight. 

“Well, old Jack Frost,” holding up a well-worn mit- 
ten, ‘I’m beginning my season’s tussle with you again ; 
and I’ll keep the better of you,—you see if I don’t! Ah, 
yes! you’re watching for a bite at fingers and a pinch at 
toes; but I’m ready for you.” 

The patient little seamstress was far too busy with 
study and fancy to give much thought to the sweet and 
gracious discipline worked out by hours of faithful, 
lowly service, still less to dream of her well-filled place 
among the brave toilers against the world’s disorder and 
confusion. 

Uncle Thomas, at whose house grandma lived, came 
on a visit. He sat one day beside the little maiden as 
she wove a new heel into one of father’s thick winter 
hose, always knit by mother, who needed no eyesight for 
it as she sat beside the crackling wood-fire in the great 
fireplace. As the darning-egg dropped out of the stock- 
ing, Uncle Thomas took it in his hand. 

“T was with grandma when she bought that last sum- 
mer,” he said. “She was anxious to get a good big one, 
for she said you’d need it big.” 

“Yes,” said Margie, laughing as she picked up the 
other stocking of the pair, and showed the heel,—or, 
rather, the place where the heel should have been, but 
was not,——“‘ she knew I'd want it big.” 

“ And then she said a big one would hold more,” went 
on Uncle Thomas, ‘“ Did the thimble fit? ” 

“What thimble?” asked Margie, a little puzzled, 
looking at the brass one on her finger. 





And then a wonderful thing took place,—almost as 
much so as if a good litile fairy in bodily shape had 
suddenly appeared to give help in Margie’s fight against 
the mischief-makers which made ber days such busy 
ones, 

Uncle Thomas was twisting his hands about the pol- 
ished darning-egg,—hard, then harder. 

“Did it come all in good shape?” he was saying. 
“Grandma had me screw it up good and tight, so it 
woulll be sure to travel all right.” 

There, under his strong hands, was the egg in two 
pieces. And behold What were those dainty things 
shining in their red velvet casing? 

Thimble, scissors, stiletto, bodkin, penknife, a variety 
of needles, even a tiny pin-box,—ali smiling up at her, 
as if trying to say, “‘ Take us, use us; we'll give good and 
faithful use in such faithful little fingers.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” Margie gazed at her treasure-box in 
a bewilderment of delight. ‘‘ I’ve often wondered why 
that crack was there, but I thought they had to make 
"em so.” 

“T knew they used to be that way,” said mother, 
coming to look; “but I tried it, and it wouldn’t unscrew 
for me.” 

“Iv’s lucky I came,” said Uncle Thomas, “to show 
you how grandma tried to make your work pleasanter 
for you, little girl. That’s what she said ’twas for.” 

And the little maid dares on, almost, in the carrying 
out of her sweet fancies, imaginiag that each little shin- 
ing implement is indeed a good fairy, glad and happy 
in giving help in keeping in order the small corner of 
the world which has been placed in Margie’s care, 


Medford, Wis. ‘ 





The Autograph and Photograph 
Gift-Book 


rpescuEne and officers in the Light Street Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Baltimore, desiring to 
bestow an “award of merit” upon their superintendent, 
Mr. E. F. Arthurs, in the holidays, met the usual dif+ 
ficulty in choosing a suitable gift. They “ discarded all 
such things as art portfolios, bookcases, canes, dressing 
gowns, and easy-chairs,, Such gifts have their value,” it 
was deemed, “at the time when they are given, but 
they depreciate in usefulness, and are retired out of 
sight as the years go by.” - 

An autograph and photograph gift-book was chosen. 
The superintendent expresses his pleasure in it as “a 
present of an original character, that will outlast gifts of 
the other sort, and will have an added value in the days 
and years to come, when some of us have given up the 
work, and some of us have gone to our reward.” 

The book is described as a large, well-bound, and per- 
fectly plain album,—such as is used by amateur pho- 
tographers, or as an autograph album,—of about sixty 
heavy leaves, five by eight inches in size. These are 
held together by wires, so that each leaf can be removed. 
Mounted and burnished, one picture fo each page, are 
photographs of teachers and officers of the school, 
arranged from the front of the book in the order in 
which the superintendent met those who were in the 
school when he was called to be their leader, several 
years 4go, Then follow the photographs of those who 
entered on their duties after he came, arranged in the 
order in which they assumed charge of their classes or 
work. The dates of entrance, dismissal, or death, are 
also placed on each page. The autograph, if the Sunday- 
school worker is living, is added, with the thought, stanza, 
or verse of Scripture, which each one selected. These 
remembrances do not fill the book. Extra leaves are 
left for the autographs, photographs, and records of 
workers yet to come. 

As one superintendent was so thoroughly satisfied with 
his testimonial, a similar gift might be made, at any 
Sunday-school anniversary, or on the birthday of any 
superintendent, officer, or teacher, by the school or by 
the class. Many 4 pastor, too, would valuesuch an offer- 
ing from the members of hischurch. No gift could quite 
take its place. In these days of expert amateur pho- 
tography, it might note hard to find, in the congrega- 
tion or Sunday-school, some one who cou!d make all the 
pictures and mount them, and take the whole matter in 
charge, at a trifling expense. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1896 


1, January 5.—The Forerunner Of CHriat............0ccccccereeees Luke } : 5-17 
2. January 12 —The Boy Jesus......... bic ald ta leiheaindattintmisdiceaad Luke 2: 40-52 
%. January 19.—The Ministry of John the Baptist................ Luke 3 : 15-22 
4. January 26.—The Early Ministry of Jesus...........cccseeeers Luke 4; 14-22 
6, February 2.—The Power Of Jesus..........-cccccsoseeserensssererees Luke 5: 17-26 






6. February 9.—The Sermon on the Mount.... Luke 6: 41-49 
7. February 16.--The Great Helper... Luke 7: 2-16 
8. February 23.— Faith Bncouraged.......... ccccccecesseereeneeneneeees Luke 8: 43-55 





9. March 1.—Jesus the Megsial.........0.-c-cee-coseevercerseeeereeeeennees Luke 9; 18-27 
10. March 8,—True Love to One's Neighbor.................. covsewe LAO 10 1 25-87 
11, March 15.—Teaching about Prayer................ -Luke 11: 1-13 
12. March 22.—Falthful and Unfaithful Servant......,....000+ Luke 12; 37-48 
13. March 20.—Review, 
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Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 7.—Jesus arfd John the Baptist 


Luke 7 ; 1-35, 


I, Inrropvcrion. 

Compare the order with that in Matthew (Matt. 8 : 5-13; 
11; 2-19. The incidents are here so grouped as to illustrate 
Various estimates of Christ. Thus in verses 2-10 is the blunt 
expression of the faith of the centurion, His point of view 
is that of a recognition of authority. Notice, in verses 11-17 
(@specially 16, 17), tlie le-s trustful estimate of the people. 
Verse 17 leads up to the message from John. 

IL. Crarricism. 

The section 18-35 is not found ‘in Mark, but is drawn 
from the source common to Matthew and Luke. The chief 
points of variation are.(1) Luke’s enumeration (v, 21) of 
acts implied in Matthew (11 : 4), and the remarkable saying 
(vs, 29, 30), probably a parenthesis in explanation of the 
following words of Je-us (comp,*Matt. 21; 31, 32) ; (2) 
the omission of Matthew’s difficult saying (11 : 12-15) which 

‘appears in Luke 16: 16. Explanation of these singular 
transferences requires a knowledge of the sources of the two 
Gospels. 

Il. InteRPRETATION OF THE MATERIAL, 

1. What is meant by “he that cometh”? Data will be 
found in Mark 1:8; John 1: 29-34; 4:25; 11:27; Matthew 
21:9; Luke 19: 38. 

2. Get clearly the question proposed by John. .Was he in 
doubt as to whether he had made a mistake in regarding 
Jesus as the Christ (John 1: 19-86), or did he think that 
Jesus was not acting as the Messiah should have acted? Do 
not tke words of Jesus in defense of John (vs, 24-28) imply 
the latter? Imagine the melancholy position of John 
(Matt. 11: 2), and recall how much of the early success of 
Jesus had been due to him. Might he not have expected 
that the Messiah would have done something for his relief? 
Thus does not John’s question imply (1) a reproof of a sup- 
posed neglect on the part of Jesus, (2) a misunderstanding as 
to the true nature of the Messiah? (Compare the indefinite- 
nes of his description of the Coming One, Mark 1 : 8; 
Matthew 3: 11,12; Luke 3:16; John 1 ; 29-34.) 

8. In the answer given by Jesus (vs, 21-28), notice (1) the 
argument with its implied fulfilment of prophecy (v, 22. See 
la. 35 : 5, 6); (2) that the answer defines the character of 
the Christ; (3) that he thus helps John to settle his own 
question; (4) and that,in this partially veiled reply, he ac- 

knowledges himself to be the Messiah; (5) that he reoog- 
pnizes the difficulty that many would find in accepting such a 
conception of the Christ (v. 23, comp. Matt, 11 : 12), 

4, As John had so often borne testimony to Jesus, in verses 
24-28 Jesus now bears testimony to John. The exhibition 
of his doubt might lead the crowd to misjudge John. The 
relations between the two had always been amicable, and even 
mutually self-sacrificing (John 1 : 19-42; 3 : 23-80; 4: 1-3), 
Note the climacteric arrangement of the types of (1) the oppo- 
sites of John (vs. 24, 25), and (2) of his real qualities: a 
prophet (v. 26), the messenger of the Christ (v.27), the greatest 
among men (v.28). What, then, is the emphasis to be laid upon 
the last clause in verse 28? Endeavor to discover and appre- 
ciate the exact thought of Jesus. Historically, did John 
belong to the old or the new dispensation*? or was he (v, 27) 
intermediate? Had he a full knowledge of the new life in- 
troduced by Jesus? (See Matt. 11:2,13.) As has already 
appeared, he had no complete apprehension of the character 
of Jesus. Thus was he not greatly lacking in privilege? (See 

Matt. 13:16, 17.) Farther, does not this saying of Jesus 

imply that he was fully conscious of how radically differen; 
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from the M: s:ic worship was the order he inaugurated? 
(Matt. 10: 34-39) Observe, also, that the kingdom of God 
is not for future, but for present, enjoyment (Matt. 11: 12; 
Luke 16: 16), 

5. This thought of John gives rise to a reflection upon the 
failure of John and himself to please the Jews, In verses 
29, 30, we have a statement of fact in explanation of these 
reflections. Dves it come from Jesus, or is it a parenthesis 
introduced by Luke? Notice the unique phrase in verse 29. 
How would:the adoption of John’s methods justify God,— 
that is, declare him to be just and right? (Comp. Matt. 3: 
15 with 37. See, also, Matt. 21 : 31,32; John 5:85.) Is 
not the experience of Christ in this particular in some de- 
gree typical? Notice the class he mu-t have joined (v. 30) 
had he not thus fulfilled all righteousness. In verses 31-35 
we have (1) different typ: s of religious leaders; (2) the cap- 
tious attitude taken by those who will not be convinced by 
either. Notice how Jesus (v. 34) expressly groups himself 
with normal humanity, and rejects asce'icism (John 17 : 15; 
Matt. 9 : 14; John 2: 1-11; Luke 19: 1-10; 7:86). If 
Jesus is to be an example, which conception of religion is 
Christian? May not John’s conception, therefore, have been 
one element in the inferiority mentioned in verse 28? What, 
then, is the Christian conception of a religions life in view of 
(1) verse 29 (comp, Mait. 3 : 15), (2) verses 28 and 33, (3) 
verse 34, (comp. John 17 : 15), (4) verse 28, last clause (comp. 


was a dead man carried out, the 
only son of his mother, and she 
wasa widow: and much people 
of the city was with her. 

13 And when the Lord saw her, 
he had compassion on her, and 
said unto her, Weep not. 

14 And he came and touched 
the bier: and they that bare him 
stood still. And he said, Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise, 

15 And he that was dead sat 
up, and began tospeak. And he 
delivered him to his mother. 

16 And there came a fear on 
all: and they glorified God, say- 
ing, That a great prophet is risen 
up among us ; and, That God hath 
visited his people. 
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he drew near to the gate of 
the city, behold, there was 
carried out one that was dead, 
the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow: and 
much people of the city was 
13 withher. And when the Lord 
saw her, he had compassion 
on her, and said unto her, 
14 Weep not. And he came nigh 
and touched the bier : and the 
bearers étood still, And he 
said, Youngman, I say unto 
15 thee, Arise And he that was 
dead sat up, and began to 
speak. And he eave him to 
16 his mother, And fear took 
hold on all : and they glorified 
God, saying, A great prophet 
is arisen among us : and, God 
hath visited his people. 


KS 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


Go.ipen Text FoR THE QuaRTER: Him hath God exalted 


with his right hand to be a Prince and a Savidur.—Acts 5 


: 31. 


Lesson Toric: The Son Helping the Helpless. 


John 15; 1-5)? 


IV. Topics ror Spectau Stupy. 
_ 1. What was the general attitude of John’s disciples to- 


ward Jesus? (See Matt. 9; 14; 


1; 35-42,) 


John 3: 26; but, also, John 


2. Is it probable that the crowd appreciated the full force 


of Jesus’ reply to John? (See Luke 9 ; 18, 19.) 


that they should? 


Was it wise 


3, What were some of the virtues of John the Baptist? 
Does his life illustrate being “under law” rather thao 


“under grace’’? 


4. What other illustrations besides verse 32 have we of 
Jesus’ quickness to enforce truths with common incidents of 
life? (Notice, especially, his parables in Matthew 13.) 

5. Could verse 35 be taken ag somewhat ironical, referring 
to the learned classes who had rejected both John and Jesus ? 


Lesson 7, February 16, 1806 
The Great Helper 


Gotpen Text: They glorified God, saying, That a great 
prophet is risen up among us,—Luke 7 : 16, 


(Luke 7: 2-16. 


Memory verses: 14-16.) 


Read Luke 7: 1-50 


COMMON VERSION 


2 And a certain centurion’s 
servant, who was dear unto him, 
was sick, and ready to die, 

8 And when he heard of Jesus, 
he sent unto him the elders of 
the Jews, beseeching him that 
he would come and heal bis 
servant. 

4 Aud when they came to Jesus, 
they besought him instantly, say- 
ing, That he was worthy for 
whom he should do this ; 

6 For he lovetli our nation, and 
he hath built us a synagogue. 

6 Then Jesus went with them. 
And when be was now not far 
from the house, the centurion 
sent friends to him, saying unto 
him, Lord, trouble not thyself ; for 
I am not worthy that thoushould- 
est enter under my roof : 

7 Wherefore neitLer thought I 
myself worthy tocome unto thee: 
but say in a word, and my servant 
shall be healed. 

8 For I alsoam a man set under 
authority, having under me sol- 
diers, and I say unto one, Go, and 
he goeth; and to another, Come, 
and he cometh; and to my ser- 
vant, Do this, and he doeth i. 

9 When Jesus heard these 
things, be marvelled at him, and 
turned him about, and said unto 
the people that followed him, I 
say unto you, I have not found 
sq great faith, no, not in Is’ra-el, 

10 And they that were sent, re- 
turning to the house, found the 
servant whole that had been sick. 

11 ¢ And it came to pass the 
day after, that be wentintoacity 
called Ni’in ; and many of bis 
disciples went with him, and 
wuch people. 

12 Now when he came nigh to 
the gate of the city, behold, there 


1Gr, bondservant, % Or, precioustohim Or, 
*Gr. say with a word. *Or, boy 
day. 


sufficient. 
read on the next 


REVISED VERSION 


2 And a certain centurion’s 
lservant, who was ®* dear unto 
him, was sick and at the point 

8 of ‘death, And when he 
heard concerning Jesus, he 
sent unto him elders of the 
Jews, atking him that he 
would come and save his ! ser- 

4 vant, And they, when they 
came to Jesus, besought him 
earnesily, saying, Heis worthy 
that thou shouldest do this for 

5 him; for he loveth our nation, 
and himself built us our syna- 

6 gogue, And Jesus went with 
them. And when he wasnow 
not far from the house, the 
centurion sent friends to him, 
saying unto him, Lord, trouble 
not thyself: for I am not 
S worthy that thou shouldest 

7 come under my roof: where- 
fore neither thought I myself 
worthy to come unto thee: 
but ‘say the word, and my 

8 ‘servant shall be healed. For 
I also am a man set under au- 
thority, having under myself 
soldiers : and I say to this one, 
Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come, and he com- 
eth ; and to my ‘servant, Do 

9 this, and he doeth it, And 
when Jesus heard these things, 
he marvelled at him, and 
turned and said unto the mul- 
titude that followed him, I say 
unto you, I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel. 

10 And they that were sent, re- 
turning to the house, found 
the 'servant whole, 

11 And it came to pass * Soon 
afterwards, that he went to a 
city called Nain ; and his dis- 
ciples went with him, and a 

12 great multitude. Now when 


honourable with him *Gr. 
6 Mauy aucient authorities 


1. Restoring the Sick, vs. 2-10. 
2. Raising the Dead, vs. 11-16. 
Darty Home ReEaprinas: 
M.—LUKE 7 : 
T.—LUKE 7: 
W.—John 11: 14-27. Life in Christ. 
T.—John 11: 32-44. A pitying Helper. 
F.—Matt. 9: 27-35. Faith in the power of Jesus. 
S.—John 10 : 22-30. Eternal life. 
S.—Eph. 2: 1-10. Spiritual life. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bibie Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


OW 
Lesson Analysis 


I, RESTORING THE SICK. 
1. Critical Hiness : 
A certain centurion’s servant , 
death (2). 


They bit the people; and much people of Israel died (Num. 21 : 6). 
Sick of the palsy, grievously tormented (Matt. 8 : 6). 


2. Wise Appeal : ; 
When he heard concerning Jesus, lie sentunto him (8). 


Call upon me in the day of trouble (Psa. 50: 15). 
The sisters therefore sent unto him (John 11 : 3). 


3- Fraternal Intercession : 

They, when they came to Jesus, besought him earnestly (4). 
Samuel said, ... I will pray for you unto the Lord (1 Sam. 7 : 5). 
Pray one for another, that ye may be healed (Jas, 5; 16), 

4- Gracious Condescension : 

And Jesus went with them (6). 

He said, Cony I will be with thee (Exod. 8 : 12). 
He saith, .., 1 will come and heal him (Maict. 8 : 7). 
5- Pideens Humility : 

Lord, ... Iam not worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
roof (6). 
Iam not worthy of the least of all the mercies (Gen. $2 : 10). 
Whose shoes 1 am not worthy to bear (Matt. 3 ; 11). 
6. Strong Confidence : 

Say the word, and my servant — be healed (7) 
He spake, and it was done (Psa. 33 ; 
Only say the word, and my servant shall be healed (Matt, $ : 8), 
7. High Commendation : 

I have not fownd so great faith, no, not in Israel (9), 
O woman, great is thy faith (Matt. 15 : 28). 
Thy faith "hath saved thee ; go in peace (Luke 7 : 50). 
8. Complete Restoration : 

And they ... fownd the servant whole (10), 


He woundeth, and his hands make whole (Job 5 : 18). 
Behold, thou art made whole : sin no more (John 5 : 14). 


OUTLINE : { 


sent } The great Helper. 


. was sick and at the point of 


II, RAISING THE DEAD, 


1. Phe Dead Man : 
There was carried out one that was dead (12). 
Man goeth to his Jong home (Eccl. 12 : 5). 
It is appointed unto men once to die (Heb. 9 ; 27). 
2. The Attendant Witnesses : 
Much people of the city was with her (12), 
will take unto me faithful witnesses (Isa. 8 ; 2). 
his hath not been done in a corner (Acts 26 : 26). 
3- The Lord’s Compassion : 
When the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her (13). 
A God full of compassion and gracious (Psa. 86 : 15). 
He was woved with compassion fur them (Matt. 9 : 36). 
4- The Lord’s Command: * 
He said, Young man, I say wnto thee, Arise (14). 
The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God (Jojin 5 ; 25), 
He cried witb a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth (Juhp 11 : 4.) 
5- The Man’s Restoration : 
He that was decd sat up, and began to speak (15). 
He revived, and stood up on his feet (2 Kings 18 : 21). 
He that was dead came forth (Jobu 11 ; 44). 
6. The Popular Verdict : 
A great prophet is arisen among us (16). 
God will raise up unto thee a prophet (Deur. 18°: 15). 
A prophet migbty in deed end word (Lake 24 : 19). 
—— 


Verse 3.—“ When he heard concerning Jesus, he sent unto him.” 
ay gTeat personage ; (2) A welcome message; (3) A wise act. 
erse 4.—" They, when they came to Je«us, besought bim ear- 
nestly.”” (1) The place of power; <4) The spirit of prayer. 
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Verse 6.—*‘ Jesus went with them.” (1) In answer to prayer; (2) 


In ordeT to save. 
Verse 7.—" Say the word, and my servant shall be healed.” 
~~ act; (") A great r sult; (3) A sublime faith. 
Verse 9,—“‘ I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” (1) 
The great fait h of the Israelite ; (2) The greater faith of the Roman. 


DA 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


[omeven NG Events.—None are recorded. The 

healing of the leper, which Matthew narrates (Matt. 
8 : 2-4), immediately after the Sermon on ‘the Mount, is 
probably identical with that mentioned by Luke earlier 
(Luke 5 : 12-16; so Mark 1 : 40-45). 

Piaces.—The first miracle was at Capernaum (v. 1); the 
second, outside the gate of Nain, the modern Nayn. It 
lies on the northwestern edge of the mountain range called 
Little Hermon, six miles southeast of Nazareth and about 
twenty-five miles from Capernaum. The gate is supposed to 
have been at the top of the ascent from the plain of E-drae- 
lon. Both east and west of the place, caves have been found, 
which were apparently used as sepulchres. 

Time.~Soon after the delivery of the Sermon on the 
Mount. The approximate date is May or June, A. U.C.781 
—that is, A. D. 28, in the thirty-second year of our Lord's life 
on earth. 

Prrsons.—A centurion, his sick servant; elders of the 
Jews; Jesus and a multitude following him. Jesus, his 
di-ciples, and a great multitude; a widow at Nain, her dead 
son; the bearers, and the people following with the woman. 

PARALLEL PassaGe.—Matthew 8 : 5-13 is parallel to 
verses 2-10. The miracle at Nain is narrated by Luke only. 


— 


Critical Notes 


Verse 2.—A certain centurion’s servant: A centurion was 
the commander of one hundred men, as the title implies, 
This man was undoubtedly a Gentile, apparently in the ser- 
vice of Herod Antipas, and a resident of Capernaum or the 
neighborhood. He was certainly not a full proselyte (prose- 
lyte of righteousness); probably not even a proselyte of the 
gate, since Luke describes the latter as “devout.” His inter- 
est in the Jews and their religion is stated afterwards, 
“Servant” here is literally “ bond servant.” Matthew uses 
the term meaning “ boy,” applied in many languages to 
household servants, so here in verse 7. Who was “lear unto 
him: The relations between master and slave in those days 
were often intimate and affectionate. 
renderings of the Revised Version, “precious to him,” 
“honorable with him,” suggest other phases of the same 
general sense. Was sick: With the palsy (Matthew). But 
under this term the ancients included a variety of diseases 
affecting the muscles, At the point of death: About to die; 
“Grievously tormented” (Matthew). He was in the house 
of the centurion, as Matthew states, and as is indicated in 
Luke’s account. 

Verse 3.—Heard concerning Jesus: As was natural, in 
Capernsum, where many miracles had been wrought. Sent 
unto him elders of the Jews: Some elders, not all; the article 
does not occur before the word in the original. These were 
probably elders of the people, rather than rulers of the syna- 
gogue, who were also termed elders. Luke is more specific 
than Matthew, who does not mention the messengers, but 
represents the centurion as making the request, This does 
not involve any contradiction, Asking him: Matthew says 
“beseeching.” Save his servant: Not “ heal” (Matthew), but 
a stronger word. 

Verse 4.—Besought him earnestly: “ Kept asking him dili- 
gently” is the exact sense of the clause. He is worthy that 
thou shouldest do this for him: A slight change in the Greek, 
supported by the oldest authorities, makes this the direct 
language of the elders. “Worthy” here means moral fitness. 

Verse 5.—For he loveth our nation: “ People” is the usual 
term for the Jews, but here “ nation” suggests that the cen- 
turion was of another race. The Galileans often served as 
private soldiers, but the officers were usually foreigners. 
Such affection for the Jews was not uncommon, being gener- 
ally associated, as in this case, with a respect for their reli- 
gion. And himself built us our synagogue: The Revised Version 
restores the emphatic form of the original. Such favors as 
this were of frequent occurrence, and were readily accepted 
by the Jews. That the elders urged this generosity of the 
centurion in order to influence Jesus favorably shows that 
our Lord presented himself as a Jew, and was so regarded. 


The two marginal 


Jesus went with tiem: There was no necessity for delay, as in 


the case of the Syro-Phenician woman (Matt, 15 : 22-28), 
when the faith of the suppliant was tested. Not far from the 
hoyse: This house may have been outside Capernaum. Sent 
friends unto him: As if to take his place in greeting the com- 
ing Guest. Lord, trouble not thyself: Compare the message in 
chapter 8 : 49, and parallel passages. For J am not worthy: 
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Greek, “sufficient.” While not excluding moral worthiness, 
it suggests unfitness as a Gentile to receive this distinguished 
Jewish teacher. Social intercourse between Jew and Gen- 
tile was quite limited, and the more exalted his view of 
Jesus the less fit would the centurion deem himself to receive 
such aguest, 

Verse 7.— Wherefore : Because of this unfitness. Neither : 
Or, “not even,” as if this was the lessfavor. Thought I mysi/ 
worthy: Here a verb is used corresponding with “ worthy” 
in verse 4. He felt morally unfit even to come to Jesus with 
his request. But say the word: Greek, “say with a word ;” 
simply give the command. And my servant: Here the 
familiar term “Boy” is used. Shall be healed: Two of the 
best manuscripts read: “ let my servant be healed.” 

Verse 8.—For I also: So in Matthew (8 : 9), where 
the Authorized Version omits “also.” Am aman set under 
authority: This does not imply that Jesus also knew how to 
obey ; but that the centurion understood how to obey as well 
as how to command; and hence that he believed obedience 
would follow the command of Jesus, as it did in his own 
case. Having under myself soldiers: It is not necessary to 
suppose that he thought there were spirits under the author- 
ity of Jesus. To my servant: His thoughts revert to his sick 
faithful servant. He had received military obedience and 
household fidelity. 

Verse 9.—He marvelled at him: At his faith; afterwards 
he marveled because of the unbelief of his townsmen at 
Nazareth (Mark 6:6). I have not found so great faith: ‘ Not 
even in Israel” is the sense of the latter part of the clause, 
which is placed first, for emphasis, in the Greek. 

Verse 10.—Returning to the house: Luke carries out the 
details of his narrative. Our Lord usually healed by per- 
sonal contact; but here the miracle was wrought at a dis- 
tance to reward the faith of the centurion. In another case 
a similar cure (John 4 : 46-53) was performed at Capernaum, 
to strengthen faith. 

Verse 11.—Soon afterwards: Or, according to many ancient 
authorities, “the next day.” The difference in Greek is wd 
that of a single letter. The weight of evidence is for “soon 
afterwards.” A city called Nain: Na’in; the name, meaning 
“the lovely,” occurs only here in the Bible. His disciples: 
The word rendered “ many” is not found in the oldest manu- 
scripts. A great muliitude: This is the usual rendering in 
the Revised Version, and here serves to distinguish it from a 
slightly different phrase in verse 12. The influence of Jesus 
is shown by the attendance of this multitude; and some of 
them were probably still living when Luke was in Palestine 
(A. D. 58-60). 

Verse 12.— Drew near to the gate: Probably ascending from 
the plain, though the place may have had several gates. 
There was carried out: Sepulchres were usually outside the 
cities, One that was dead: More literal than “ a dead man.” 
The Greek participle expresses what had happened and its 
continued result. Only son: The oldest authorities have 
“only” in emphatic position. She was a widow: These cir- 
cumstances were peculiarly adgpted to arouse compassion 
among the Jews. Much people of the city: The Jews always, 
if possible, joined a funeral procession, 

Verse 13.— When the Lord saw her: For the first time 
Luke applies the title “ her Lord” to’\Jesus. Matthew and 
Mark do not thus use it until they narrate events after the 
resurrection ; though it is given by all as a form of address. 
It is very appropriate here, where Jesus appears as the Lord 
of life. The woman was the most conspicuous figure among 
the mourners. The mother probably preceded the bier, since 
in Galilee it was usual for the women mourners to take this 
place. Had compassion on her: Human sympathy as well as 
divine compassion, Weep not: The verb is a strong one, re- 
ferring to the profuse exhibition of grief usual at such times 
in Oriental countries; the form of the command suggests an 
entire cessation of this grief. This was a sign of compassion, 
implying a promise of help. 

Verse 14.—And he came nigh and touched the bier: The dead 
were borne either in an open coffin, or more usually on a 
bier of wicker-work (Edersheim). Jesus approached this 
and touched it, as if to stay the sad procession. It was 
deemed by the Jews unclean to touch the dead, and this act 
was therefore contrary to usage. The bearers stood still : 
Something in the manner of Jesus may have influenced 
them, even if they had not heard of him. Young man, I 
say unto thee, Arise: This command, addressed directiy to 
the dead person, and by Jesus, attests the power of him who 
uttered it so composedly in the confidence of his own suffi- 
cient might over death. In this it differs from miracles 
wrought by the prophets and apostles. 

Verse 15.—Sat up, and began to speak: Life was restored, 
and apparently health and strength. And he gave him to his 
mother: The compassion {v. 13) now reached its appropriate 
result. The purpose to give the young man back to his 
widowed mother was implied in the words “ weep not.” 

Verse 16.—And fear wok hold on all: The clause is similar 
to that in chapter 5 : 26; but here “fear” istheeffect. This 
doubtless does not mean “terror,” but a religious awe, since 
it is added, they glorified God: Some may have had a super- 
stitious dread, but the main effect was a religious feeling, 
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similar to that indicated by “the fear of the Lord” in the 
Old Testament, It was not yet loving confidence in Jesus 
Christ as revealed in the gospel. A great prophet is arisen 
among us: “ That” is unnecessary in this and the following 
clause, being a sign of quotation in the Greek. Only the 
greatest of prophets (Elijah and Elisha) had raised the dead. 
God hath visited his people: Compare chapter 1: 68. This 
points to the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy, but scarcely 
more than this. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


APERNAUM,—or Kefr Nahum, literally the village 
of Nahum, presumably with some unknown reference 
to the prophet Nahum,—is still spoken of as a “ village” by 
Josephus; but it was, in the time of our Lord, a place of special 
local importance, though still insignificant in comparison with 
the neighboring Tiberias. This, the newly created capital 
of Herod Antipas, was splendid in its public buildings, its 
statues, its great palaces, and its strong walls, cresting the 
hills behind and sweeping down from them to the water's 
edge, huge fortified towers breaking their outline at many 
points. But the Roman road from the north ended at Khan 
Minyeh, which I assume to have been the site of Capernaum; 
and the trade thus brought necessitated’a considerable staff 
of “publicans” tc levy the transit dues, Matthew, the future 
apostle, being apparently at their head. There was also a 
local detachment of provincial Roman auxiliaries, with their 
barracks, and their officers, under command of a centurion, 
or, a8 we might say, “captain,” the force being stationed 
there by Herod Antipas, on the border line of whose terri- 
tory Capernaum lay. 

The Jews in the little town or village could not have been 
very well to do as a body, for they had been indebted for the 
erection of their one synagogue to the large-heartedness and 
wealth of the centurion commanding at the time of Christ’s 
public ministry, so that it must at that time have been built 
very recently, Nor did it prevent their grateful acceptance 
of this munificent gift that the donor was a heathen, though 
a devout one, and well inclined to the Jews and their one 
God as more worthy of honor than the many gods of poly- 
theism, Consecration was quite enough to remove any 
“uncleanness” attaching to it from its non-Jewish origin, 
especielly as it cost the local Israelites nothing. 

It is curious, as illustrating the friendly feeling of many 
cultured Romans brought in contact with the Jews of Pales- 
tine, that all the centurions mentioned in the New Testament 
were marked by kindly relations to them. The centurion at 
the cross recognized the mysterious dignity of the crucified 
One; Cornelius, at Cesarea, was baptized by Peter; and the 
officer in charge of Paul after his final arrest constantly 
showed a sympathetic interest in him. Love begets love, and 
the Jewish community of Capernaum were not wanting in 
grateful and respectful affection towards their benefactor. 

An illustration of this was, indeed, soon to be given. One 
of the slaves of the centurion had been struck down by palsy, 
and the kind master, instead of the indifference, or worse, 
which was only too frequent in those days towards mere 
slaves, felt a tender interest in the sufferer. In Juvenal we 
read of the mistress who orders such a poor human chattel to 
be crucified for no one knew what, and met her husband’s 
remonstrances by asking him if he really thought a slave 
was @ man, repeating her order. to put him to death with 
the haughty retort that she pleased to crucify him, and 
therefore commanded it,—her pleasure being quite enough, 
without any better reason ! 

Instead of this, the Capernaum officer called to his quarters 
the “elders” or council of the town, who might also be that 
of the s¥nagogue, and, as such, the local Jewish magistrates, 
and, having heard of the wonderful cures wrought by Jesus, 
sent them to him with a humble request that he would come 
and heal the poor slave. Always ready to do a work of love, 
our Lord at once set out with them; but on the way, as he 
came in sight of the centurion’s house, friends sent again from 
the worthy man begged, in his name, that he should not 
trouble himself to come any farther, urging grounds equally 
touching from the humility they revealed and from the lofty 
conception involved of the power and dignity of Christ. 
Speaking for the centurion, the envoys told our Lord they 
had been enjoined by him to say that he did not think him- 
self worthy that one so great should come under his roof, 
and, indeed, had been kept by this only from personally 
coming to plead for the poor slave. All that was needed, his 
spokesman added, for him, was, that Jesus should speak the 
word to those higher beings under his orders who had the 
charge of removing disease, and he would at once be obeyed, 
and the sufferer healed. For, said the centurion, As thou art 
set in authority over the spirits who have such healing 
offices, so I, as a soldier, am set over my men, and when I say 

to one “Go,” he gues; or to another “Come,” he comes; or to 
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a third “‘Do this,” he does it, The great Healer, therefore, 
need take no personal trouble of coming; let him only speak 
to his invisible but all-powerful ghostly servants, and the 
slave would be cured at once, 

Such faith in him, on the part of a heathen, greatly rejoiced 
our Lord, nor could he help saying that he had not found the 
‘like of it in Israel, No word is mentioned as having been 
spoken respecting thesick man, but when those who had been 
gent returned home, they found the palsy gone! How deep 
must have heen the impression made on a mind like that of 
Christ, to find a religiousness in a heathen which threw that 
of his own people into the shade! No wonder that he spoke 
afterwards of men coming from the east and west and north 
and south to sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in 
the kingdom of heaven, while the childrea of the kingdom 
were shut out ! 

Bournemouth, England. 
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A Great Faith and a Great Sorrow. 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


UKE gives these two miracles as specimens of Christ’s 
works, which kindled popular enthusiasm not only in 
Galilee but in Judea. They belonged to the early period 
when opposition had scarcely declared itself, They are con- 
nected in time, but remarkably different in character. One 
is wrought at the entreaty of a faith singular in its depth and 
insight as well as in its being exercised by a Gentile; the 
other is done without faith, on the part either of the object 
or of others, The one is wrought at a distance, and, by the 
forth-putting of Christ's will, without word or act; the other 
is accompanied with his arresting hand laid on the bier, and 
his all-powerful word spoken into dead ears, In the one, the 
principal figure is the centurion, rather than Jesus; in the 
other he stands out from the group of weeping mother and 
much people as the Lord of life. 

1, Great faith andits reward, The number of centurions in 
the New Testament who are seekers after God, and drawn to 
Judaism, indicates the widespread unrest in Roman religious 
feeling, and the power exerted by even the corrupt mono- 
theism of Israel, This soldier was probably in Herod’s ser- 
vice, and had evidently been resident in Capernaum for some 
time. A centurion who had shown his love to the nation by 
the very practical token of building a synagogde must have 
been very unlike the usual run of officials, They bullied, 
despised, and hated the turbulent strange race, and regarded 
their religion as inexplicable superstition. He had felt that 
Jews had what he yearned for, and could not find elsewhere, 
the message of a God whom a man could trust and worship. 
That discovery changed his attitude to the nation, and set 
him to build a synagogue, where he, no doubt, worshiped as 
a proselyte. 

Luke’s narrative brings out the centurion’s humility more 
clearly than Matthew's more condensed statement doea, The 
latter makes him come in person with the request that Jesus 
would heal his servant. It is a well-known principle that he 
who causes others to do anything may truly be spoken of as 
himself the doer. But Luke’s account is evidently the more 
specific, Elders of a synagogue speaking kindly of a centu- 
rion is remarkable enough; but elders of a syp*gogue recog- 
nizing Jesus’ miraculous power, and condescending to ask him 
to put it forth, and admitting his elevation, which required 
suppliants to establish their “ worthiness,” is stranger still, 
The war to the knife, which the ecclesiastical authorities 
afterwards proclaimed, had evidently not yet influenced the 
Capernaum elders, who were still, in some measure, proud of 
their new prophet, and perhaps not unwilling to show the 
centurion their influence with him. . 

Luke shows fwo stages in the incident, First the centu- 
rion wished Jesus to come to his house, but, when he saw him 
coming, his reverent awe of the prophet overcame him, and 

he sent a second embassy, He felt unworthy to have per- 
sonal intercourse with Jesus,and in his humility rose to the 
wonderful conception of Christ’s power which moved Jesus 
to wonder, and has made him immortal on the page of Scrip- 
ture: “Say the word, and my servant shal! be healed,” 

The healing of the “nobleman’s” son at Capernaum (John 
4: 46) may have been known to him, but his words make it 
probable that he had come to his clear and deep faith by 
meditation »ather than by hearsay, His own position had 
tanght him the power of a commander’s word, The legion 
was a tremendous illustration of organized ~vedience, Its 
shining ‘ranks moved like a machine when one voice gave 
orders, This man had from his ugly trade learned a precious 
lesson,—almost the only good one which an army can teach,— 
namely the sublimity of obedience, the mystical power of a 
word. He himself, trough he was only a subordinate, had 
power over his hundred men, and his bare word sent them fly- 
ing as he would. He may not have thought out his conception 
to its end, nor clearly seen where it was taking him. He 
probably thought that Jesus was, like him, “a man under 
authority,” a prophet wielding a delegated power and limited 
power. But he clearly thought of him as able to control 
physical things by his bare word. 
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We are able to follow that truth out to its necessary issue. 
If Jesus “spake, and it was done,” he acts not as “a man 
under authority,” but as Gud manifest in theflesh. His bare 
word rebukes the sea, and there is a calm; it chides diseases 
and they depart; it bids demons come out of tortured frames 
and they obey; it is flung into the darkness of the grave, and 
the dead hear and come forth. These things are exercises 
of divine power. By the eternal Word all things were 
created, and by the word of that eternal Word become flesh 
these miracles were wrought. 

In the present case, the miracle was produced, as would 
appear by the story, without even the speaking of a word. 
The Lord’s wondering praise of the centurion’s faith stands 
instead of verbal compliance with his request. So his friends 
understood it, and went back the short distance to the house, 
sure that Jesus had done asthey asked. The word unspoken 
had been heard by Disease, which gripped the sufferer, and 
by hovering Death, and in a moment they had spread their 
black wings and vanished, It could have been but a step or 
two from the place where Christ stood to the house, and cer- 
tainly the messengers wonld not delay in returning; but 
before they came with tidings that the Prophet had given 
his commands, these had been obeyed, and the servant was 
whole. Christ’s power needs no material vehicle, and can 
work at a distance. 

2. Great sorrow and its healing. The distance from Caper- 
naum to Nain, looking down on the plain of Esdraelon, is not 
two great for a day’s march, so that the marginal reading of 
the Revised Version, “on the next day” (v. 11), may be right. 
The preceding miracle had made much stir, and a crowd had 
followed Jesus. We note the contrast of the two groups: 
one, of a crowd attending, with the usual noisy tokens of sor- 
row, the bier on which lay the dead; the other, headed by 
the Lord of life. It is a symbol of his whole work. He 
meets the sad spectacle of sin’s ravages, and, with moved 
heart, he exerts his power to stop the weary mourners and 
to bring back: the dead to life, Physical death he could 
arrest by a touch and reverse by a word; but his conquest 
over spiritual death, and his gift of eternal life needed more 
than these, even his own bitter passion and cross, 

The desolation of the dead man’s mother is painted in one 
of these pregnant, pathetic clauses of which so many in Scrip- 
ture have passed over into universal currency,—“ the only son 
of his mother, and she a widow.” What a depth of despair- 
ing lonely grief that implies! Jesus, too, was probably now 
a widow's son; at any rate, he carried a man’s heart, and the 
sight of such a heart-stricken mourner went straight to it. 
“ He had compassion on her.” 

Here we touch on one salient feature of this incident, 
namely, that the motive for the miracle was not the faith or 
entreaties of the mother or the mourners, who probably did 
not know whom the new comers to the village were gathering 
round, but solely Christ’s unbesought, undreamed-of pity and 
tenderness, In this respect it stands at the opposite pole 
from the healing of the centurion’s servant,which was the 
reward of unexampled faith, and belongs to a comparatively 
small class of his wonderful works, We have to be thankful 
for those which show the power of faith to draw forth his 
help, but not less thankful for those which show that he 
could exercise his power without men’s exercising of their 
faith. It is a precious revelation of his tender heart, which 
is as quick to melt with pity at every sorrow of every mourner 
to-day as it was on that road up to Nain, 

The faith-answering miracles are like the benefits which 
to-day we receive from him, and which cannot be given un- 
less men believingly take them. This one is like the great 
initial act of his by which he came to minister and to die, 
and which had no source but the deep fountain of divine 
love, and brought to the world an unsought blessing. If his 
unasked-for pity had not brought him to earth, there would 
have been no Son of man to answer petitions and faith by 
mighty deeds of help and healing, 

We note the majestic simplicity of the miracle. To com- 
fort the weeping mother was his first work. He can say 
“ Weep not,” and make obedience to the command possible. 
He does not forbid tears, unless he is about to remove their 
occasion, A promise lay veiled in the gentle word, like a 
misty sunrise, which would stir hopes that she dared not 
name in the lonely widow’s sad heart, She had not long to 
wait. With authoritative hand he stayed the advance of the 
bier, and the bearers obeyed the gesture, mastered by some- 
thing in the stranger’s mien, Then came the life-giving word, 
which pierced “the dull cold ear of death,” and the dead 
heard and obeyed, brought back from the dim land where 
he was by something in Jesus’ voice that thrilled through 
the regions of the grave. We cannot lift the veil of mystery 
that hides their secrets, Weak, Where was he? how did 
he hear? whence did he come? . We cannot tell. Jesus 
bealed the centurion’s servant at a distance, and he brought 
back this youth from a vaster remoteness, He healed the 
servant without a word; and it was not the audible command, 
spoken over the bier, which drew the youth back to life, but 
the forth-putting of the will of Jesus, the Lord of life and 
death, whose servants all things in all places of God’s domin- 
ion are, and from whose power and love neither life nor 
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death, nor height nor depth, can separate those who draw 
life from him, 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 
The Great Helper 


HE centurion seeks the Helper. The Helper seeks the 
widow. A night is between the two deeds, twenty-five 
miles between the places. This pastor or shepherd of the 
sheep probably walked, nearly all night overthe rough roads 
under the stars, to be at the gate just when this broken-hearted 
widow came out with her dead. The mother walks betore 
the bier. Meeting the procession,‘ Christ meets her first. 
Though he is to raise her son in a moment, he is not willing 
she should weep that briefinterval. So he says “ Weep not.” 
He wipes away all tears. No doubt that most kindly hand 
of his reached hers, for he often let the touch of kindly 
sympathy add overplus of comfort when he was doing 
greatest miracles to the blind, the*leprous, or to the dead. 
Never enough could the Greeks praise— 


“ Our Euripides, the human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 
And his touches of things common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres,” 


Christ is not a mere weeper, but a sufficient helper. 

How significant it is that the centurion never thought of 
offering a reward for Christ’s coming, nor the widow for his 
doing! He was so full of grace that it seemed natural he 
should freely give. 

The great teaching point is that which the Scriptures con- 
stant!y insist upon,—namely, that he is still the great Helper, 
able to succor,them that are tempted (Heb. 2, 18), able to 
keep all that we commit unto him (2 Tim. 1: 12), able to 
open the book of the secrets of God’s kingdom (Rev. 5 : 5), 
able to keep you from falling and to present you faultless be 
fore the presence of his glory with exceeding joy (Jude 24), 
able to save evermore to the uttermost all that come unto 
God by him (Heb. 7: 25), able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or even think (Eph. 3: 20). To such 
a Helper let us, like the centurion, send our prayers with a 
faith like his (v. 9). 

University Park, Oolo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


CERTAIN centurion’s servant, who was dear unto him 

(v. 2). A good servant isatreasure. Whoever has 

one ought to prize him. A good servant is commonly an 

indication of a good master or mistress. Good ruling pro- 

motes good serving. If there were more good mistresses in 

the parlor, there would be more good servants in the kitchen. 
This truth has a bearing on “the servant-girl question.” 

When he heard concerning Jesus, he sent unto him (v, 3). 
What folly it would have been on his part not to send for 
Jesus, in view of his need, and of the goodness and power of 
Jesus as he had heard of them! Howstrange it is that} when 
the story of Jesus as a willing and sufficient helper is known 
to many in sorrow and in need, so few are ready to seek his 
help! To hear of Jesus isa privilege. To call on Jesus when 
we have heard of him is a privilege and aduty. To hear of 
Jesus, and not to call on him, is a folly and a sin. 

They came to Jesus, . . . saying, He is worthy that thou shouldest 
do this for him (v. 4). A man finds, sooner or later, that it 
pays to have a good reputation. There may be times when 
it seems as if it made little difference whether others thought 
well or ill of him; but, again, there comes an hour when he 
finds that his reputation is all the world to him. He wants 
a favor from some one whom he does not know; his reputa- 
tion with those who are known to that one settles the ques- 
tion of his success, It stands out at the last, if it does not at 
the first, that “a good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches.” 

Say the word, and my servant shall be healed (v.7). It is 
not for us to say how our Lord shall work an answer to our 
prayers; it is enough that we trust him todo it. He knows 
what we wantdone. He knows how to bring it about. What 
if he has not come into our house? What if we have not 
seen him face to face? What if our loved one is “sick, and 
ready to die,”—past all seeming possibility of help? We 

> have heard of Jesus. Our call can reach him. All power is 
with him. If he will but say the word, our prayer is an- 
swered, our desire is attained. If we cannot trust our Lord 
thus implicitly, we have not the faith which he expects of 
us, and which he Joves to honor. 

I also am a man set under authority, having under myself sol- 
diers,... Jesus... said, ... I have not fownd so great faith, no, 
not in Jerael (va. 8,9). He who would know how to command 
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must know how toobey. A soldier who is not under authority 
is good for nothing im authority. He who obeys well, and 
commands well, can trust well. He can trust to the power of 
those who are over him, and to the fidelity of those who are 
under him. The Christian soldier must be under authority. 
He must be willing to obey orders. He must have confidence 
in Him whom he obeys. If a soldier doubts his commander, 
he is of little worth as a soldier. He needs to believe that 
he who is over him knows the plan of his campaign, and is 
carrying it out wisely, even while he exacts blind obedience 
of his subordinates. Christian qualities are soldierly quali- 
ties. If we would have the commendation of Jesus, we must 
exercise the faith-filled obedience of the Roman centurion. 

The only son of his mother, and she was a widow (v.12). How 
dark the world seemed when the strong arm of the loving hus- 
band failed, and the mother was alone with a helpless babe ! 
How could she bear her burden? How could she do her 
work? How could she train that child, all by herself? But 
God had kept her up, and supplied her lack ; and he who had 
been a responsible charge became to her a comfort and a help. 
And now he whom she had loved and had lived for was also 
taken from her side. Why had God suffered this? Why 
should she be thus doubly and hopelessly bereaved? God 
still brings some of his dearest children to suci: a trial. Let 
\uem know that other hearts have bled and ached like theirs, 
and that the Saviour pities and has balm for them. 

When the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and said 
unto her, Weep not (v.13). If the Lord Jesus sees you in 
your sorrow, he has compassion on you, If you have any 
question about his seeing you, you may doubt whether he has 
pity on you+but not otherwise. He is as sure to pity as he 
is to see, And whomsoever he pities he wants to help. When 
he says ‘“‘ Weep not,” he stands ready to stay the falling tear. 
His words are words of power as well as of comfort, Until 
you feel that you are out of the sight of Jesus, or that his 
ability to give relief to the sorrowing is straitened, you may 
be sure that his pity and his help are at your trustful call, 

He said, Young man, \I say unto thee, Arise (v. 14). That is 
the unvarying call of Jesus, “ Arise.” “It is Satan,” says St. 
Chrysostom, “ whosays, Cast thyself down.” Jesus Christ calls 
on all to come up higher. And the voice of Jesus can reach 
even the dead. It calls on those who are dead in trespasses 
and sins, and those who are on the lowest plane of thought 
and speech and action, to rise up from their degradation, and 
take a place by his side, in the life and light which his word 
ean give. For Jesus never calls on any one to arise unless 
he is ready to give him power to arise. Whoever hears that 
call may heed it—if he will. ’ 


Philadelphia, 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


E HAVE, in this lesson, two miracles, Each of them 
has its peculiarity, In the first, we may notice, first, 
that the man for whom the miracle was wrought was not an 
Israelite. But more than this. We have in this man an 
example of very great faith, so that the Master himself said 
“T have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” This 
faith showed itself in his believing that the mere word of 
Jesus had as great power as his presence,so that he asked 
him merely to speak the word, and not trouble himself to 
come to the house where the sick man lay. It was also com- 
bined with great humility, for he thought himself unworthy 
to have the Master come under his roof. What a contrast 
this man’s faith and humility presented to that unbelief and 
pride of the people of Nazareth! They thought that be was 
not good enough to stay in their town, and so took measures 
to cast him out, The Gadarenes also “ besought him that he 
would depart out of their coasts,” The result was, that to 
the house of the centurion there came a rich blessing, while 
to the Nazarenes and the Gadarenes there came no large 
gift of divine grace. 

In these times still there are those who are so humble that 
they are amazed at the eondescension of God in hearing their 
prayer, and are full of faith in him at all times, feeling that 
he is able to keep that which they have committed to him 
for safe keeping. But at the same time we also have those 
who are full of self-conceit, and who, because the gospel of 
Jesus interferes with their pursuits, wish that it had never 
been proclaimed. Men abide the same from century to 
century, and the faith of those days, and the unbelief as well, 
is reproduced in our own cireles of acquaintance. So, to- 
day, many a man born as an idolater has received the grace 
of God in his heart, and is rejoicing in the blessings that it 
brings, while many of those who have been brought up in 
the light close their eyes to it, and miss the blessings God 
offers to them. They come from the east and from the 
West, and from the north and the south, and sit down in the 
kingdom of God, before many of those who are (so to speak) 
born in the kingdom. 

. Now turn to the other miracle, Of the more dramatic 
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scenes in the life of our Lord none was more striking than 
that at the city of Nain. A procession is coming out of the 
city. At its head is carried a bier, with the dead body of a 

young man lying on it in full view (after the manner of the 

land then and now). Look at the faces of those who form 

that procession. All are sad, and some are weeping. Next 

to the bier walks the bereaved mother. Tears stream from 

her eyes, They are going to the graveyard, from which she 

is to return to an empty house; for her husband had already 

gone from her side, and this was her only son. Henceforth 

she was to live on as a childless widow. 

This procession Jesus met. He stopped it, and they that 
carried the bier stood still, and probably set the bier down 
fora moment. These who followed came up closer to see 
what was going on. The mother dried her tears for a mo- 
ment, as she heard herself addressed, and looked to see who 
it was that was speaking the words of comfort. Then came 
those words of calm power, “ Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arisé.” Then, wonder of wonders, the dead arose, and sat 
up on his bier, and began to speak. Every countenance was 
changed in a moment, and in the place of sadness amazement 
was visible. Awe, toc, was there, for they clearly compre- 
hended that this was no ordinary man who had shown such 
power. Not since the days of the prophets had any one 
been able to raise the dead. Surely, then, this must be a 
great prophet who by the bare word of his mouth could tear 
away from the grave its prey. 

Then there was formed another procession, but what a 
different one! All was joy of renewed life and vigor. With 
excited talk over what they had seen and heard, they hurried 
back to the city, while mother and son undoubtedly went arm 
in arm back to the deserted home. Those who had a few 
moments before seen the funeral procession go out, must have 
been equally amazed to see this triumphal procession return. 
Truly Nain had never had such an experience before; and in 
view of sach an amazing miracle, no wonder that the fame of 
Jesus went abroad like wildfire. ,, 

Now all the miracles of our Lord are types of what he still 
does for those who need his help. I have ‘just now received 
several letters addressed to ope of our “ rescue-missionaries,” 
telling of how lives have been changed from bitter sorrow to 
abundant joy by this same blessed Master. These letters are 
from men and women who have walked the streets of this 
city in sin and suffering, and who saw before them nothing 
but wo and. the drunkard’s grave. Now they are, looking 
forward to lives of peace and joy, and of usefulness ‘ks well, 
and to deaths of triumph. What has wrought this miracu- 
lous change? Simply their meeting with Jesus in the way, 
and the blessing that they have received from his hands. 
They were dead in sin, now they live. They were full of 
wo, now they are full of joy. Life was to them all bitter- 
ness, now it is all sweetness. “ What/a change his word can 
make! turning darkness into day.” Yes, the day ‘of mira- 
cles is not past. It is still with us, and the miracles of 
spiritual resurrection are even more wonderful and more 
blessed than those of the resurrection of mortal bodies, 

The power of Jesus has not waned with the passing of the 
centuries, He abides the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HERE did Jesus give his one sermon we have in the 
Gospels? The first event in our lesson story of to- 
day was just after the multitudes had heard the Sermon on 


_the Mount, and, no doubt, many followed Jesus as he went 


into Capernaum,. Why was Capernaum sometimes called 
“his own city”? Do you remember “Any wonders which 
Jesus had done in Capernaum ? 

A Certain Conturion.—We do not know his name, but he 
was an officcr in the army, and the emperor of Rome, who 
ruled Judea, kept companies of soldiers in different places in 
all the land, This centurion was a captain over one hundred 
men. He had been stationed in Capernaum a long time, and 
instead of the people’s hating him, as they often did hate the 
Roman officers, he was loved and honored. He was a man 
who loved others, was good and true; he was a kind master, 
and the day Jesus came to Capernaum, after the sermon, the 
centurion had a sick servant, probably a slave, who was dear 
tohim, The man was sick of the palsy, and at the point of 
death. The centurion heard of Jesus’ coming, and to treat 
him with honor, and to ask his help, he sent for the elders of 
the town to go and ask Jesus to heal his servant. How will- 
ingly they went, how earnestly they usked Jesus as soon as 
they came to him. They told him the centurion was worthy 
that Jesus should heal his servant, for he loved their nation, 
and had built them a synagogue. Surely by building a syna- 
gogue for them the Roman soldier gave proof that he loved 
the Jewish people, and believed in their God, and by sending 
them to Jesus to ask for help he showed that he believed 
Jesus had power to save. Jesus did oot need to be urged, for 





73 
he said, “TI will come and heal nim,” and he went with the 
elders. When they were not far from the house, they met 
another company the centurion had sent. They were per- 
sonal friends, who bronght a message from the officer to Jesus, 
“Trouble not thyself.’ Had he given up hope for his ser- 
vant? Was the man dead? Oh, no! but with his hope 
and faith and his honored place among men he was meek 
and lowly in heart. This was his message to Jesus, “I am 
not worthy that thou shouldest enter under my roof.” Why 
did the centurion send elders and friends to Jesus, rather than 
go himself, when his heart was so set upon the cure of his 
servant? “Neither thought I myself worthy to come unto 
thee,” he said through the friends who spoke for him. 

Humble Faith—How much faith did the lowly-minded 
soldier express? In what way? “Sayin a word, and my 
servant shall be healed.” Not a doubt, not an if, only axk- 
ing Jesus to say the word. The soldier knew the meaning of 
authority and prompt unquestioning obedience. He said the 
soldiers under him obeyed his word,—‘“ Go,” “ Come,” “Do 
this,” and he was sure Jesus could say to death-working 
disease, ‘‘Go!” and he would be obeyed. Even Jesus won- 
dered at his faith, and, turning about, said to those who had 
followed, “I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 
Did Jesus enter under the centurion’s roof? Those who 
were sent, the friends, went back to the house and found 
the servant well, So it was done; for Jesus’ word is sure, 
and humble, simple faith was rewarded as it always will be, 

The Day after—Jesus went the next day to a beautiful 
little city called Nain (use map), and his disciples and many 
others walked with him. As they came near the gate of the 
city they heard cries and mournful sounds of sorrow, and met 
a funeral procession on the way to the burial-place outside 
the city. Mourners with bowed heads went before, and on 
bier, which men carried, covered in folds and folds of wrap- 
ping, lay a dead man. Closely following, a woman walked, 
crying aloud, for she was the mother of the dead man,—she a 
lonely widow, and he her only son. Jesus saw her; it was 
enough ; the sight filled his heart with compassion and pity, 
What could she have thought when a voice said to her, 
“Weep not” ?—for perhaps she had not seen Jesus, or even 
noticed the crowd, she was so blind with grief. She had 
asked no help, and could only wonder when they all suddenly 
stopped. A hand was laid on the bier, and the same voice 
which had said “ Weep not” said, “ Young man, I say unto 
thee, Arise.” He sat up, he’ began to speak, and Jesus gave 
him to his mother,—alive, well, given back from the dead, 
once more the hope and support of his mother. Joy over- 
came sorrow, lifg overcame death, by a word of compassion 
and 6f power. The young man began to speak; were his 
first words love and cheer for the mother, or were they praise 
to the One who gave him power to arise? The people who 
saw it knew it was the power of God, and with grateful 
hearts said, “God hath visited his people.” So, in the City 
Beautiful, to the stricken ones who have wept here he will 
give back life and joy on the blessed to-morrows that are not 
far away. 


Louisville, Ky. 
kV 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trorn: The Great Helper. 

Introduction.—In a home like this (picture of an Eastern 
one, or one built of blocks), lived a rich woman with her hus- 
band and little boy. One day when the little fellow was about 
so large (call to the platform a boy that answers your concep- 
tion of the age), he went with his father into the fields to 
watch the reapers. The sun was so bright and hot that — 
soon the boy cried with the headache, and his father said to 
one of the men, “Carry him to his mother,” 

His mother took him in her arms, and, I have no doubt, 
tenderly bathed his head, and, as she constantly saw her 
darling growing worse, wished and wished that some one 
were near who could save her .boy, But the only one that 
se thought could do this was the prophet Elisha, and he 
was far away. 

At noon the boy died, and the mother laid him on the bed 
in the little room where the prophet slept when at her house, 
and then she shut the door, and went out. She did not tell 
her husband what had happened, but she hurried to find the 
prophet. 

He came, and, going into the room, closed the door, and 
prayed; and God answered by sending back again into the 
little body the life that had gone out. 

When the mother was called, what do you think was the 
first thing that she did, even before taking her boy up in her 
arms? The Bible says “she bowed herself to the ground.” 
We should say she thanked—or glorified—God that a great 
prophet was among them who could help them. 

She did not know Jesus, our great helper, who is always 
near, and ready to help in every time of want or trouble, 
We do not need to go to find him, as she went to Gad the 













































































































































prophet; for he is so near he can hear our softest whisper, and 
he loves to be asked for his help. He waits to be gracious. 

Do you sometimes find it hard to obey mamma promptly 
and pleasantly? Jesus, the great helper, will help you if 
you ask him. Have you any hard thingtodo? Ask Jesus 
to help you. Do you want that new life of which we so 
often talk?, Jesus gives this life to all who ask him. Shall 
we ask him for it now? (Prayer, children following sentence 
by sentence.) 

Our lesson to-day is about some wonderful things that Jesus 
did, and the people who knew the story that we have learned 
about Elisha thought that he was another prophet like 
Elisha, and “ they glorified God,” ete. (Drill on golden text.) 

Historical Setting.—Jesus had come to Capernaum, (repre- 
sent by a square, and also locate on the map), where we saw 
the sick man let down through the roof of the house, and a 
Roman soldier (represent by a red mark, and, if convenient, 
by a picture of a soldier cut from an old picture roll, as this 
isthe place in the lesson that needs alittle change to quicken 
the attention of the class), whose servant was cick, sent some 
of the elders of the Jews (different colored marks) to ask 
Jesus (represent by a cross) to come and heal his loved ser- 
vant who wassick. Jesus started to go (change the position 
of the cross), but was met by other messengers (more marks), 
who said that their master did not feel <zorthy—good enough 
—to have Jesus come to his house, but, if the Saviour would 
only speak the word, the servant would be healed. The mes- 
sengers returned to find the servant well. Jesus had sent the 
answer, as he sends them to us,—unseen,’ ' 

It came to pass, the day after, that,Jesus went into another 
city (connect the square that stands for Capernaum by a nar- 
row path with another square)/called Nain; and many of his 
disciples (more marks) wgtit with him, and much people 
(more marks). As the re the city they met a funeral 
procession carrying opt to the burying-place the body of a 
young man who wag the only son of his widowed mother. 
She, poor woman } was walking behind the body, weeping, and 
feeling that her only helper was now dead. She did not 
know that the great Helper was just drawing near. He saw 
her, and jahd compassion on her, and said, ‘‘ Weep not;” “and 
he camg¢ and touched the bier, and they that bare it stood 
still. ym Jesus said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. 
Andhe that was dead sat up, and began to speak.” (Here 
shgw the picture roll, and let some child find the Saviour, the 

ng man, his happy mother, and the surprised friends.) 
What did the glad multitude say? “They‘glorified God,” ete. 

The Saviour was as ready to help others as he was to help 
this woman; but some turned away from him, and lost the 
blessing. What do you think of them? How the Saviour 
must have been grieved! How he must be grieved when we 
turn away from his offers of help! How do you treat him? 


Philadelphia. 
| YES 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

_ 1, He was Worrny (vs. 2-5).—What was a centurion? 
Where did this centurion live? (Luke 7: 1.) What spirit 
alone can make the relation of master and servant a happy 
one? What led the centurion to summon Jesus? Who 
were “the elders of the Jews”? What does “ instantly ” 
mean? How does this praise of the centurion compare with 
other praises a soldier might naturally seek? How does it 
ennoble a man to love a nation? 

2. I Am nor Worrtny (vs. 6-8)—Why may we be sure 
this was no “trouble” to Jesus? Was the centurion’s mes- 
sage falke modesty? Why not? How did he get his idea of 
Jesus from his own position? How may this thought of 
Christ’s authority become helpful to us in our daily living ? 

3. Jesus MARVELED (vs. 9, 10).—On what other occasion 
is it said that Jesus marveled? (Mark 6: 6.) Why did he 
wonder at the centurion? What little sermon did he preach 
from the text of the centurion’s faith? (Matt. 8: 11, 12.) 
How was this miracle especially remarkable? 

4. Weer Nor (vs. 11-13).—Where was Nain? How were 
Eastern funerals conducted? Why did not Jesus wait to be 
asked to restore the young man to life? How may we always 
be sure of Christ’s compassion ? 

5. Youne Man, Arise (vs. 14-16).—How does this com- 
pare with the other restorations from the dead worked by 
Jesus? (Luke 8: 49-55; John 11.) What miracles as great 
does Christ constantly work in the world? What effect had 
this miracle at Nain upon the people? In the rest of the 
chapter, how is Christ shown as a great helper to John the 
Baptist? to Simon? to the woman that was a sinner? 


For the Superintendent 
1. How many miracles have we studied to-day? 2. For 
whom was the first worked? 3. Where? 4. Why did 
Bhrist work it? 5. In what remarkable way? 6. For 
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whom was the second miracle worked? 7. Where? 8. Why 
did Christ work it? 9. What was'the result ? 

Boston, Mass. 

= 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. In what city did Jesus heal the centurion’s servant? 
2. What had the centurion done for the Jews? 3. How did 
the centurion show his great faith? 4. What did Jesus say 
of the centurion? 5. Why was the death of the young man 
in Nain especially sad? 

&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for freespecimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASS» 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





JESUS IS READY TO SAVE 


CENTURION'S ()ERVANT. 
widow's \\ON. 
SINNER’S OUL. 


HE HAD COMPASSION. 
HE HAS COMPASSION. 





THE GREAT HELPER. 
PRAY 10 


TRUST. JESUS. 


HONOR 


“ According to.your faith.” 

















Trenton, N. J. 
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, Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Abide with me.” 

“ The Great Physician now is near.” 

* Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

“T have a Saviour, he’s pleading in glory.” 
“We have heard a joyful sound.” 

“ Come, ye sinners, poor and needy,” 


EA, 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


» E HATH Burtt vs a Synacocvue.”—North of the 

bluff of Ain Tin, which bounds the plain of Gennesa- 
ret, the embayed northwestern shore of the little lake, at one 
spot, about halfway to the northern end, a little peninsula 
breaks the monotony of tlie line, capable of affording shelter 
to a few fishing-boats. The spot is a heap of ruins, completely 
concealed by an impenetrable tangle of thorns and’ gigantic 
nettles, bearing the same relation to our irritating weed 
that a hornet does to a mosquito, The natives know the 
spot by the name of Tell Hum; that is, the Mound of Hum. 
Unrecognized for ages, its identity is now generally admitted 
with the Capernaum of the Gospels,—Capernaum, that is, 
Kefr-na-Hum, meaning the village of Hum. In the year 
1869, Sir Charles Wilson excavated here, and, with one 
exception, found nothing but a mass of stones, the débris 
of former buildings. That exception was most important 
and remarkable. He laid bare the whole of the surround- 
ing wall of a synagogue better finished, and more pro- 
fusely ornamented, than any which have been elsewhere 
examined. Not only the wall, but the pavement and a 
number of pedestals of columns, were found in situ. It had 
two entrances from the south; and the roof had been sup- 
ported by four rows of seven Corinthian pillars each, form- 
ing two double colonades, with a rich cornice and frieze, of 
which many portions remain. The outside was decorated 
with pilasters, the only instance in which such had been 
found. The front has had ten pilasters, with Ionic capitals. 
Among the débris was found the lintel of a doorway, and, in 
the center of it, sculptured, the pot of manna between repre- 
sentations of Aaron’s rod. Many stones were found, notched 
to receive the wooden beams of the roof. The lintelsof other 
synagogues are decorated with the seven-branched candle- 
stick, or two paschal lambs, or a bunch of grapes with vine 
leaves, The sculpture seems to have been on the inner side 
of the lintel. Not the least remarkable fact is, that in this 
synagogue alone we find, not only the black basalt of the 
country, but white limestone and marble, employed, which 
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must have been brought, at no light cost, from a distance. 
In no other synagogue do we find any foreign material em- 
ployed. May not this have been the gift of the Roman officer 
who “loveth our nation, and hath built us a synagogue”? 
And if he built, well might he claim their gratitude for 
having spared no cost, and erected what may well have been 
the noblest fane in Galilee. If this probable conjecture be 
correct, we are on a spot not less hallowed than the margin 
of Jacob’s well, for on this pavement may have stood the 
Saviour of men as he gave forth the word of life. I love, too, 
to think, as I gaze on that upturned lintel, that on the pot 
of manna there sculptured his eyes may have rested as he 
reminded his hearers, “ Your fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness.” And as I turn to that scene of desolation around 
me, the stones and thistles seem to re-echo the denunciation, 
“ Woe unto thee, Capernaum!” 


The College, Durham, England. 
oO 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“He Sent unto Hmm Erpers,” erc.—This is precisely 
how a suitor seeks a favor from one in power in Palestine to- 
day. He will never, if he can help it, endanger his success 
by asking for it himself. He selects some one who may have 
influence with the man he wishes to move, and persuades 
him to intercede for him. This go-between, chosen, if possi- 
ble, from the circle of the great man’s closest friends, puts 
the matter as attractively as possible, and pleads for the 
favor craved, It is usually felt that the man in power must 
either grant the request, or run arisk of offending his friend. 
This has secured the success of many a rickety case. During 
the survey for the railway through Upper Galilee, I saw 
much of the engineers engaged in the work. This evidence 
of friendship brought round me a motley crowd, eager to 
have my influence used with the engineers to secure appoint- 
ments for men almost all grotesquely incompetent. 

“He Hara Burtt vs our SynacocvuE.”—There were 
other synagogues in Capernaum. This was the synagogue, 
distinguished, doubtless, by its size and splendor. The cen- 
turion did in a smaller way what Herod the Great had done 
on a far grander scale when he adorned and beautified the 
Temple. Both were aliens: Herod an Idumean, the cen- 
turion a Roman; each ingratiated himself with the Jews by 
paying a compliment to their religion. The thing is done 
still. It is very rarely that you find a Christian governor in 
Syria. A few years ago one was appointed to Tiberias, 
through the influence of powerful relatives in Damascus. 
To secure his position, and gain favor with local Moslems, 
he repaired the mosk, which had stood in a ruinous condition 
from the earthquake in 1837. The Muhbammadans were not 
a little flattered by this courtesy. 

“He went To A City CALLED Narn.”—Nain, as the 
‘ place is still called by the people of the country, seems always 
to have justified its name,—“the fair.” It stands on the 
northeastern shoulder of Little Hermon. Over the green 
plain of Esdraelon, from afar it greets the dark peak of the 
“place of burnt sacrifice,” on Carmel. It looks toward 
Tabor and the hills of Nazareth to the north and northwest. 
A little way eastward is Endor, where the fated king of Israel 
heard his doom from the cold lips of the sainted Samuel; a 
few miles to the southwest Shanem nestles under the moun- 
tain, in the midst of her fruitful orchards. The place is 
now in a ruinous state. Some years ago the inhabitants 
were tempted té speculate in the growing of simsum: it 
turned out disastrously, and since then things have steadily 
gone from bad to worse. The white walls of a little chapel 
belonging to the Roman Catholics guides the traveler’s eye 
from a distance to the spot, and is the only house worthy of 
the name now standing. Between the old city and the 
tombs a large stone is pointed out as “the stone of Jesus,” 
on which tradition says he rested on this occasion. 

“CARRIED OUT ONE THA’ WAS DeEApD.”—In this case 
they were going to the rock-tombs in the hillside. But 
burial always took place outside the city, and graveyards 
were carefully guarded. Even cattle might not graze there, 
The body was carried open on a stretcher. You may still 
see the eagerness of men to share the carrfing, this being 
reckoned a very pious and meritorious work. In Judea, the 
professional wailers, and men with drum and pipe making 
melancholy music, went before the bier. But in Galilee the 
women, relatives of the deceased, and friends, preceded the 
bier, and the mourners cameafter. In this latter order Jesus 
seems to have met the company—a truthful picture, there- 
fore, of the custom prevailing in his time. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. f 
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Lesson Summary 


IKE the glorious sun Jesus arose upon the observing 
world, and the two incidents of this lesson shed floods of 

light. In both he appears as a gracious and powerful helper. 
Gentile and Jew share his bounty ; asked or unasked he does 
his deeds of love; by command spoken or unspoken he is 
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equally effective; absent or present he is helpful alike; dis- 
eaxe and death are subject to him, Thus in two closely con- 
nected miracles he disclosed his glory. And how loveshines 


in there deeds! Scarecec’o we learn of the messengers sent 
by the centurion before we are told, “ Jesus went with them.” 
Scarce does lie hear the centurion’s humble protest against 
his coming before he commends the man’s faith and heals 
his servant. Scarce does he see the widow in the funeral 
procession at Nain before he has compassion on her, and bids 
her “ Weep not;” and no sooner does the dead man sit up than 
he delivers him to his mother. “What a friend we have in 
Jesus!” 
= 
Added Points 


When trouble of any kind assails, there is no helper better 
than Jesus. Call upon him in any day of trial. 

Though salvation be not of works, yet happy is he whose 
works are such as all the good approve, 

Humility that stands afar off, overwhelmed with its own 
unworthiness, has incalculable power with God. 

Faith has gradations, and Jesus notes them all. Is ours 
great, or greater? Is it little, or less? 

There is not a sorrow among men with the feeling of which 
Jesus is not touched, Upon us he has compassion. 

There is a voice that can wake the dead, and it shall sound 
again, To what will it awake us? 


AY’ 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for First Quarter 


1, OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. Matt. 6: 9-15; Psa. 103: Luke 11 ; 1-13. 

Golden Text. Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name, 
Matt, 6:9 

2. GoD THE CREATOR. Gen 

Golden Text. 
Gen. 1:1, 


% THR CREATION OF MAN. Gen. 1 : 26-28; 2:7; Psa. 100: 3; Acts 


Golden Text. The Lord he is God: it is he that made us, and not we 
ourselyes, Psa. 100: 3 (middie clause). 

4, THE GARDEN OF EDEN. Gen. 2: 8-17; Rev. 22: 

Golden Text. Andthe Lord God took the man, end ‘put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keepit. Gen.2: 

5. Tam FamILy. Gen, 2; 18-24; Eph. 6:1-9; Col, “ «ae 

Golden Text. Let us love one another : for jove is of God. 1 John 4:7. 
= 22 E - THE FaMIty. Exod. 20:12; Gen, 45: 1-15; Rom. 12:9, 10; 

5: 
‘olden Peat. Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 

oneanother. Eph. 4:32. 


7. essence bo Povents. Gen. 18 : 17-19; Luke 2 : 51, 52; Prov. 6: 
20-23 ; ay BY 1: i 
th Dake obey your parents in the Lord : for this is right. 


; Psa. 19; Psa, 104; John 1: 1-8, 
In the besitos God! created the heaven and the earth 


Golden Te 
Eph. 6: 

8. 3.) Voice. Gen. 3: 8-10: 12:1-3; Exod. 3:14; 1 Sam. 8 : 1-10. 

Golden Text. I will hear what God the Lord will speak. Psa. 8 :8. 

9, Gop’s WorpD. Psa. 119 : 89-105; 2 Tim. 3: 14-16; 1 Pet. 1: 23g5; John 


7:17. 

Golden Text. The word of our God shall stand for ever. 

10, Gon’s Love. Jobn 10: 1-15; Luke 15: 11-32. 

Golden Text. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, 1 John 4: 10 (tirst clause). 

ll, Gon’s Girt. John 3: 11-18; 1 John 4: 9-21. 

Golden Text. For Godso loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever +” eileen, in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. John 3: 

12, Jesus THE Saviour. Luke 2 :8-14; 19:10; Rom. 3 : 24-26. 

, Gasaen Text. Christ Jesus came into the world to save isnan. 1 Tim, 
1b 

13. Rev jf 

ce] 


Eeel. 12: a 


Isa. 40 : 8. 


. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 


ASS 
Obedience to Parents 


Lesson for February 16 
By Julia E. Peck 


E ARE struggling with difficulties in our special 
course because it is yet so new, and a matter of ex- 
periment. We cannot look back, und in the light of expe- 
rience ask, “ How did I manage this last year?” because last 
year and for many years we have been at work upon familiar 
ground, while now we have before us an unbroken path. On 
this account, it is important that with each new lesson we 
get our bearings afresh in trying to follow our theme through 
its connected progressions. 

We wish, as we plan our lesson to-day, that the subject 
“Obedience to God” might follow this of “ Obedience to 
Parents,” as it should in true progression, instead of being 
postponed until the third quarter. 

However, in our topic for next Sunday, we may plan to 
carry out our obedience lesson by emphasizing the golden 
text, “I will hear what God the Lord will speak,” making 
the thought of hearing and obeying God a continuous part of 
our lesson to-day, which would in its first steps begin with 
obedience to parents, and from this the next step would lead 
in a natural progression to the thought of obedience to our 
heavenly Father. 

If we open our subject by asking, “ What is obedience?” 
we may note with a little surprise that the children remain 
domb and inert, and if we change our question, and say, 
“ What is it to obey?” still we have only a slight response. 

Our terms are too vague, too general; besides this, many 
of the children are accustomed to hear the word “ mind” used 
instead of “obey ;” and when we have made clear to their 
minds that we are talking about one and the same thing, we 
may speak more directly, meeting them at a point of expe- 


siemenvnomnettting in this way, 
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Suppose you are out of doors, at play, and mama calls you 
to come in and help her. We are not to suppose that you 
refuse to come, but we are going to explain to each other the 
difference between obedience @hich is real, and that which 
looks like it, but which really is not obedience at all. 

Proceeding to show by illustration the difference between 
the letter and the spirit of obedience—the teacher draws 
on the blackboard an outline of a child's chubby little foot. 
Patterns for these illustrations can be found in drawing-books 
used to teach figure drawing. For instance, in a pretty book 
entitled “ Figure Drawing for Children,” by Caroline Hunt 
Rimmer, there are several illustrations which will prove use- 
ful to-day. 

If the teacher cannot copy these outline drawings, she may 
trace them, before coming to the class, by using a soft pencil 
on tissue paper. If a thick white paper is fastened under- 
neath, the traced lines show plainly. 

After outlining quickly the little foot— Suppose mother 
calls, and the feet run swiftly to meet her,—the feet are obey- 
ing, but there is more to be done. Suppose the hands are 
slow and careless about the work, and leave it half finished. 

Allow the children a little free discussion here, for they 
will make illustrations of their own, to show that the spirit 
of obedience is not here. 

Now suppose the feet run swiftly, and the hands (out- 
lining on the board a child’s hand) work busily, but the little 
face looks just like this. 

The teacher draws in outline a child’s scowling face. When 
the hands and the feet (pointing) were so busy doing the 
right thing, this looked at first like real and true obedience, 
—but look at this little face, and tell me. The children 
quickly decide that the naughty little face seems to be say- 
ing, “I do not want to work, and I do not want to help.” 

Now outline a smiling, happy face ; speak of the swift feet, 
the busy hands, and this little face which shows Allow 
the children to use freely their own terms as they try to tell 
that we are not truly obedient unless we “ obey all over,”— 
outwardly and inwardly are rather long words for babies. 

The next step in our plan, which up to this point has in- 
cluded obedience to direct command only, will be to develop 
a lesson from the thought of obedience to the unspoken wish 
of father or mother. 

The highest kind of obedience comes from unselfish love, 
and we Jearn it by loving. How shall we know, how shall 
we learn, the wishes of father or mother? 

We watch most carefully their eyes, their ways, their faces. 
Sometimes, as an excuse for naughtiness, we pretend that we 
do not know exactly what mother wishes us to do. Some- 
times mother talks to us without words. Do we understand? 

Some One speaks to us often, every day of our lives, but 
not with words that our ears can hear. 

If we follow closely mama’s spoken words and unspoken 
wishes, we learn most quickly to understand when God our 
Father asks us to turn from the wrong, and obey him by 
choosing of our own free will the right. Afver teaching the 
golden teft, call for Bible stories about obedience. This will 
be a valuable memory test both of story and of application. 


Northampton, Mass, 





Helps to the Study of the Life 
of Christ.* 


HE increased attention paid to the historical study 
of the Gospels manifests itself in the appearance of 
many new works designed to aid the English reader in 
obtaining a succinct view of our Lord’s life on earth. 
Professors Stevens and Burton, whose complete Har- 
mony has been noticed in The Sunday School Times, 
publish in a separate volume the Outline Handbook 
that was included in the larger work. In fact, the 
smaller issue preceded the larger, and it is now reprinted 





* An Outline Handbook of the Life of Christ from the Four Gos- 

ls. By William Arnold Stevens, Professor of New Testament 

nterpretation in the Rochester Theological Seminary, and Ernest 
De W tt Burton, Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the 
University of Chicago. Second edition, revised, 12mo, pp. 45. Bos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 50 cents. 

A Harmony of the Gospels ; Being the Life of Jesus in the Words - 
the Four Evangelists. Arranged by W. H. Withrow, D.D., F.R.S. 
From the Revised Version of the New Testament. 16mo, Pp. vill, 
194. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, $1.50 

A Continuous Narrative of the Life of Christ in the Words of the 
Four Gospels. Arranged by the Rev. A. K Hillard, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton College. 16mo, pp. 1, 189. London : Rivington, 
Percival, & Co. 28, 6d. 

The at of Jesus the Christ. Compiled from the Evangel by the 
Rev. B. J. Savage. 8vo, pp. 258. Wilmington: Mercantile Printirig 
Co, $1.50. 

The Life of Jesus: Studies for Young People, By the Rev. O C. 8. 
Wallace, M.A, (Christian Culture Courses.) 16mo, pp. 192. Phila- 
deiphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 60 cents, 

Immanuel: A Life of Jesus the Christ. [For youn By 
the Rev. 8. R. Wood. a paper, pp. 18), Fernd Poeiitolnie, 
Maiiaows & W 
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in a revised edition, with a number of valuable tables, 
one map, and a brief but satisfactory bibliographical list. 
For purposes of thorough study the little volume is 
admirably adapted. The plan and method have been 
stated in the previous notice of the larger Harmony, 

Dr. Withrow’s Harmony is rather an interweaving of 
the four Gospel narratives than a Harmony in the strict 
sense. It follows the plan of Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
though the editor has chosen by preference the some- 
what unusual term “ Monotessaron.” There are advan- 
tages and disadvantages in this method, as has been 
repeatedly shown. The text is that of the Revised Ver- 
sion; the arrangement of some parts of the narrative is 
peculiar, though in general the order is that of Robin- 
son. Occasionally parallel passages are printed in col- 
umns, as in the ordinary Harmonies, The book is of 
convenient size, printed in clear type, and will prove a 
useful help to students, though in using such works care 
should be taken to consult other authorities i in regard to 
questions of chronological order, 

Mr. Hillard’s book, A Continuous Narrative of the 
Life of Christ, has the same purpose as the volume just 
noticed, but the text of the Authorized Version is used, 
though it is printed in paragraphs. A compact Intro- 
duction deals with Jewish history from the Captivity to 
the time of Christ. A good Synopsis of the Life of our 
Lord is prefixed to the continuous text, while quite a 
number of explanatory footnotes are given. The book 
is intended for use in schools, and has many features 
that make it a convenient text-book. 

In a somewhat larger volume,—The Story of Jesus the 
Christ,—Mr., Savage also presents a continuous narrative 
in thelanguage of the evangelists, Thetext used isthat 
of the Improved Edition of the American Bible Union 
Version. The matter is arranged in sections with head- 
ings, the usual chapter and verse divisions being ignored, 
except in the marginal references, The chronological 
arrangement is largely that familiar to the readers of The 
Sunday School Times through Dr. Riddle’s Outline 
Harmony. Mr. Savage, however, appends the Post- 
Ascension Christophanies and the Apocalyptic Visions, 
A very full analysis of the contents completes the vol- 
ume, though four unnumbered pages, giving the New 
Testament titles of Jesus the Christ, are found at the 
close of the analysis, 

Mr. Wallace pursues an entirely different plan in his 
volume, The Life of Jesus, which is intended to be a 
text-book for the study of the life of Christ. It is one 
of the “ Christian Culture Courses,” issued for the use of 
the Baptist Young People’s Union of America. It con- 
sists of thirty chapters or lessons, three of them covering 
preliminary studies, and the rest telling the story of our 
Lord’s life on earth. To each lesson are appended ques- 
tions and suggestions. The work seems to have been 
well done, and has stood the test of wide use among the 
Young People’s Unions, The author has purposely 
avoided the discussion of chronological.and narmonistic 
difficulties, but follows the usually accepted order of 
events, Each of these five volumes contains a good map 
of Palestine, 

In order to interest young people in the main events 
of our Lord’s life, Mr. Wood’s bock, Immanuel, presents 
them in the form of story with fictitious characters as the 
chief narrators, Two young Hebrews, Bar-elah and 
Eliab, are represented as living in the time of our Lord, 
witnessing much of his work, and becoming believing 
disciples. By means of diulogue and narrative the more 
important gospel facts are introduced. The bock is not 
so dramatic as Ben-Hur, nor so pretentious as many 
similar attempts. It may serve a useful purpose for 
many réaders, but there will always be disadvantages in 
this method of securing interest in the story of Jesus of 
Nazareth, The mingling of fact and fiction may prove 
confusing to young minds. Mr. Wood has been up- 
usually judicious and reverent in his treatment of the 
history, and the simple language he employs makes his 
book intelligible to children. The brevity of the narra- 
tive is another commendable feature. 


Cr 
Nursery Ethics. By Florence Hull Winterburn. (16mo, pp. 
241. New York: The Merriam Company, $1.00.) 


If child study is not to degenerate into a harmful 
popular fad, it must be pursued with some serious pur- 
poseinview. Inher Preface, Mrs. Winterburn distinctly 
states that “the principle underlying every line of 
this book is that of justice to children.” On closely 
scanning her pages, one cannot but discover*tbhat the 
author’s professed motive is a motiveinfact. Sheshows 
not only a close sympathy with child nature, buta search- 
ing knowledge of it, and she shows that she has attained 

































































































































this knowiedge from an acquaintance poth 
with the living child and with much litera- 
ture bearing upon the subject, She writes 
concisely and vigorously. Many a parent 
may be disposed to take exception to some 
of her positions here and there; neverthe- 
less, her advice as to dealing with the little 
ones, from the stand point of justice tothem, 
is, in the main, of the sort that well-mean- 
ing parents cannot afford to ignore, 


Outiines of Social Theology. By William De 
Witt Hyde, President of Bowdoin College. 
(12mo0, pp. ix, 260. New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co, $1.50.) 

Of the younger college professors of 
America, none has come to the front more 
rapidly than President Hyde. He always 
has a message to his public, whether right 
or wrong, and it is delivered in an in- 
cisive and vigorous way which commands 
attention. This volume is the fullest ex- 
pression of his thought he has attempted, 
and it will go far toward giving him a 
permanent and high place among our 
thinkers. It handles old themes in such 
a new way that we forget their oldness and 
feel their eternal freshness. It is ns a 
discussion of social problems, so much as 
@ restatement of the yreat fellowship of 
the divine and the human, which consti- 
tutes our normal moral order. He begins 
with the divine fellowship of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, and the relation of each 
to our human life. He passes on to the 
old practical theology of the individual 
life, and closes with the new practical 
theology of the social life. 


CS 
Literary Notes and News 


If activity and the force 
at work are an indica- 
tion of success in Egyp- 
tian research, the outlook is most favorable. 


Active Workers in 
Egypt 


been provided by the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of the Monuments of Ancient 
Egypt. Professor Flinders Petrie has al- 
ready begun work at Thebes in the neigh” 
borhood of the Ramesseum and the famous 
Colossi of Amenophis. M. Daressy has 
recommenced the excavations he began 
last year at Medeenet Habu on behalf of 
the Gheezeh Museum. A large part of 
the rubbish mounds which covered the 
ruins has already been cleared away. Cap- 
tain Lyons is at Philae engaged in re- 
moving all the rubbish which has accu- 
mulated on the island. He will excavate 
down to the foundation of the temples, 
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and to the blocks of granite on which they 
stand, In the course of the work it may 
be expected that many important inscrip- 
tions and other relics of antiquity will be 
discovered. The work has been under- 
taken by the Ministry of Public Works 
in connection with the reservoir for the 
storage of the Nile water which is to be 
constructed above the First Cataract. 


ZW. 


It is a cheering sign of 
the times when an arti- 
cle such as that in The 
International Journal of Ethics for Janu- 


A Notable 
Japanese Writer 








ary, upon “ The Ethical Life and Concep- 
tions of the Japanese,” can be written in 
English by a native Japanese, Tokiwo 
Yokoi. Of Mr. Yokoi’s strenuous purpose 
to know the real teachings of Jesus as 
revealed in the New Testament, there is 
no question whatever. How to build up 
the ethical and religious life of his coun- 
trymen seems to be the consecrated purpose 
of his life. With graphic terseness as an 
artist in words, and with superb mastery 
of English, he shows what Booddhism has 
done to temper the spirit of warlike am- 
bition in the warlike founders and the 
continuers of the Japaneseempire. After 















M. de Morgan, the Egyptian Director of 
the Service of Antiquities, is now at Kar- 
hak, where he is superintending the en- 
gineering work intended to strengthen the 
walls and columns of the temples of Kar- 
nak, which have been undermined by the 
infiltration of the Nile water. He intends 
to drain the Sacred Lake there, in the 
hope of finding ancient monuments under 
the mud at the bottom. M. Legrain, the 
Inspector of the Ancient Monuments of 
Upper Egypt, has been on the spot for 
some time. The money for this work has 





USINeS Scat 
fea eCpariment 


The advertising rate of The Sunday School 
Times is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have sucha 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contrcts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the reguiar rotes, 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscription 
list at any time. For Terms of Subscription, see 
fourteenth page. 










All advertising, however, conditioned on 


* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are the sim- 
plest, quickest, and most effectual remedy for 
bronchitis, asthma, and throat diseases. 


For d¥spepsia use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. J.Guy McCandless, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., says: “I have used it in various forms 
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DR. PARKHURST 


ON 


5R The Stuff That Makes Young Manhood ae 


The first of Dr. Parkhurst’s notable series of familiar 
talks to young men is in the February issue of 


TEN CENTS: FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


For One Dollar the Journal will be sent for an Entire Year by 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


COPYRIGHT, 1896 BY THE CURTIG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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giving due credit to the three great sys- 
tems of religion,—Shinto, Confucianism, 
and Booddhism,—discussing the position 
of women, and giving a wonderfully clear 
view of the whole situation, Mr. Yokoi 
makes a distinction, as all thinking Japa- 
nese must, between Christianity the re- 
ligion of Jesus, and Christianity as 
presented to the Japanese in the discord- 
ant forms of foreign organisms, He ac- 
knowledges that the idea of individuality 
or personal liberty which now lies at the 
foundation of Japanese political, legisla- 
tive, and social order, is something which 
his people “ never knew before,” and which 
they have learned from the West. He 
thinks it will take New Japan at least a 
century to take in and assimilate the new 
ideas of Europe and America, and develop 
her own and a more complete and perfect 
philosophy of life. The paper, in both its 
statements and suggestions, is an epitome 
of Japan’s ethical life, Incidentally, and 
despite implied strictures, it is a powerful 
argument for missions, 
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Do not Stammer 


Those afflicted with stammering, stuttering, 
or any other impediment to a distinct articula- 
tion, should write to the Philadelphia Institute 
for their fifty-four-page pam hlet, which con- 
ns much of interest to those troubled, be- 
sides numerous letters from many who have 
been permanently cured. 
Can refer to John D, Wattles & Co,, publish- 
ers of The Sunday Schoo! Times. 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring 
Garden St., Phila., Pa, Established 1884. Ep- 
WIn 8S. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Mechanica, Steam Engineering, (Stationary, 
Marine, Locomotive), Electrictty, Architect- 
ural Brawing, R. R. and Bridge Engineer- 
ing, Plumbing, Mining. Students aes 
ra id progress {in Draw ng. Send for 


gireplae, font subject you wish to study, 
he 


Asc WEASFOR EL 
practical and complete 
HOME STUDY sate 


on, r lesson, 10c. Catalo; 
free. BRYANT & ATTON, 10 College Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y 
OSTON 


* INSTITUTE and Train 
eee SLAMMALBLS Sareea ee 
bgt HALL (Moravian) SEMINARY, Lititz, 


c, Co., Pa. For girls and young women. 
nded 1794. CHARLES B. Suvtrtz, D.D., Prin. 























Are You a Leader? 
You will be glad to learn about the Christian Endea- 
vor Hour. It will help you ip preparing to lead, 


Are You a Member? 

It will help you in preparing to speak. 

The C, E, Hour is something entirely new in En- 
deavor literature. It is a book by the Rev. Thos. G. F. 
Hill and Mrs. Grace Livingston Hill } it contains upon 
each week's topic a carefully prepared, clear, and Pull 
analysis and exposition ; bright, fresh illustrations. 
stories, bits of poems, newspaper happenings, perallel 
f. es, hymns selected, bints and helps each 

eader and the same to those who want to help the 
leader; and upon each lesson an original story from 
the pen of Mrs. G, L. Hill, It contains, in addition to 
the light on each week's lesson, forms for the recep- 
tion of new members, installation of officers, eto, 

Mrs. Alden (Pansy) says that ‘No endeavorer 
saxiope to do the best work can afford to be without 

e our, 

Bend 15 cents in stamps for Part I (Jan. to June, '96), 
or $1 for ten copies. 

THE HOUR PUB, CO.,, East Logan Street, German- 
town, Phila,; or, F. H. REVELL CO., 112 Fifth ave,, 
New York, 63 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Are You Making 
the Most of Yourself ? 


The magazine which will help you to succeed is 
The Phrenological Journal, a wide-awake 
exponent of human nature. Are you Using thought 

tact in bringing up your children? The Cuitp 
CULTURE DEPARTMENT will new 738 to study the 
characteristica of each child. nd ten cenis for 
sample copy and a ca alogue of helpful books, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
27 East 21st Street, New York 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to " 
33 East 17th Street, New York 
Ward & Drummond 
Sunday-school bonks and 
supplies a specialty. 


164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 











SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 

See our approved list. Over 500 vol- 

umes. send stam » ane address. 

GOODENOUGH r VOGLOM CO,, 
N, Y. 


122 Naseau treet, N, 
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Sunday-=School 
Ways of Working 


A Book for Teachers, Super- 
intendents, and Pastors 
of all Denominations 


Sunday-Schoot Ways of Working includes no less than 112 
articles wholly devoted to practical, tested methods—not theories— - 
of Sunday-school work, presented in suggestive, usable form, To this 
more than 100 Sunday-schools have contributed something from 
their most effective ways of doing good things in class work and in school 
work. . All sorts of schools are represented, varying from the little 
mission held in an old election. booth to the huge “ institutional ”’ 
school with its wide resources. All sorts of teachers, superintendents, 
and pastors are practically certain to find many helpful hints in this 

It is not a mass of matter thrown together in hap-hazard 

There is orderly arrangement throughout under various 
subject headings, with a plain table of contents. The articles are 
‘fully descriptive, many of them illustrated with specimen blanks, 

° orders of exercise, blackboard hints, etc., and treat of the main phases 
of Sunday-school work, from the getting of a class or school together to 
the erection of a modern Sunday-school building. 

The book has been printed on a fast press, and is bound in 

pamphlet form (96 pages, size 714%4xX10% inches) in order to make a 
It may be had of booksellers, or will be sent to 
any address, by the publishers, for 


() cents 


This price inc/udes the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers 


1031 Walnut Street. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Che Monist == 


Germinal Selection. Pror. AvaveT WEISMAN. 
Pathological Pleasures and Pains. Tu. Rigor. 
On the Part Played by Accident in Invention and Dise- 
covery. Pror. Fawst Macu. 
On the Nature of Mathematical Knowledge. 
HERMANN SCHUBERT. 
On Chinese Philosophy. Dr. Pavt Carus. 
“You are making your journal so valuable that I 
cannot be without it any longer, although I do not 
subscribe to its philosophy.""— Prof. Henry F. Osborn, 
Columbia College, N. Y. 
aS@° A sample copy malied free to any address on 
application, Current pumbers, 0 cents; yearly, §2. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., Chicago 


Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


Bushnell’s Perfect lauer-Copring Rooke win golden 
opinions. They also make perfect copies. as very 


itvan Buel fail, ete, we 8. th | . them. 


By Pror. 
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Is delightful when you use 
popular 
BOSTON LI 








BOSTON BOND, a: 
BUNKER HILL 


writing papers, Samples vepresonting over 

260 varieties for 4 cents, if your stationer doed 

not keep and will not supply you, } 
uel Ward Co. 


Sam 
49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


Good)singing in the Suaday-school or 
young péople’s meetings always follows the 
introduction of ** LIVING HYMNS,’’— 
Wanamaker and Sweney. Price, S0c. by mail. 


malixterhi® J. J. HOOD yp w°istfSon se 


1024 Arch St. 
ARBALL'S cagy ANTHERS. Nos. 1 and 2 combined, 96 
per doz. mple, 26 eta. HKethel (Chimes for Sun- 








“Schools, 96 pp., $1.50 per doz. Sample, 10 ct 
Ri. H. Rawbait, Pub. 84 Dearborn tt.. Chicago. 





BEGIN @ Ew YEAR 
with<JOOD SINGING! 


Highest Praisggor the Sabbatb-scbool. 


$0 per.+® ppies. 
Christie 4 or Pomns, for Young People. 
pe IW cd 


Gospel Hymne 9, for Devotional Meetings. 


Aon,789 hy m eo per 100eopies. 
cloth covers, 1“ 100 * 


Excelsior 

Words on 

Me above unequalled, Do not substitute in- 
férior books \ cause of lower price, The best are 


cheapest. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 Kast 9th 8t., New York. “215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


SPECIAL SERVIC For all o¢ca- 


sions in theBun- 
day-school. lists fornished on eppiicatios. 
THE JOHN CHUBCH CO., 
Cincinnati—-New York—Chicago. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers, as well ae the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the adverti tin The Sunday School Fises, 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 
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Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


Ome Copy, ONE Vear..............scsccrccvseesssere+-coeeeeeOl OO 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 

To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stn- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly clu 

For any number of copies (more than one) maiied 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and part'y ina 
pectage to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 

red, 


ub rates: 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 


although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to pack- 


age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired, 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. Thefree copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separgiely, but will be included in 

e kage. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share ofthe yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
qeet. may subscribe at club rates for such a iength of 

me as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
Bb ok can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

m a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscrip- 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
but six months or less to run, the cost to change 

twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
&@ package club subscriber intends to change his or her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
wopy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such yn will oblige the publishers by stating that 
the lub he subscribes for takes the place of the 6ne 

WEI WWBt YORE WY... .ee ccecccceceneeedeneeeesesers 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request, The 

rs for a club will invariably be discontinued 





“Wash us with Pearline 
‘That's all we ask. Save us from that dreadful rubbing— 


It's wearing us out! 


“We want Pearline—the original washing-compound— 
the one that has proved that it can’t hurt us—Pearline! 


Don’t experiment on us with 


rubbed to pieces than eaten up.” 





imitations! We'd rather be 











atthe expiration ofthe subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copieg one year, 6 shillings each. 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or ir 
a kage to one address, whichever may be preferrca 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yeariy 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
tobe mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 








SaHOW TQ) Take three des- 5 


» sert spoonfulsto & 
EaUSE IT.\ cup of boiling 
fewater or milk. Stir briskly K 
224 moment, and your Choc- & 
2a 0late is ready to serve. Put @ 

ap in 1 Ib. and 4% Ib. tins. 
2 Stephen F. Whitman & Sox, & 
Philadelphia. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Lrrs . 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by staiing that 





you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 
day School Times. 


the doctors 


approve of Scott’s 
Emulsion. For whom? For 


men and women who are weak, 
when they should be strong; 
for babies and children who 
are thin, when they should be 
fat ; for all who get no nourish- 
ment from their food. Poor 
blood is starved blood. Con- 
sumption and Scrofula never 
come without this starvation. 
And nothing is better for 
starved blood than cod-liver 
oil. Scott’s Emulsion is 
cod-liver oil with the fish-fat 
taste taken out. 
Two sizes, 50 cents and $1.00 

SCOTT & BOWNE, New York 








~ AMERICAN FIRE | 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


- 





CASH CAPITAL..... nw 
Reserve for Reinsurance and al 
Other ClaliMs,..................000000000ee08 600,466.64 
Surplus over all Liabilities.,.............. 309,117.89 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1896. 
$2,409,584.53- 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT. Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asat. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gent. Agt. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charies 8. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, ‘dward F. Beale, . 





John 8, Gerhard. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douc.tas 
$3. SHOE "WollitH= 


If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and * 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for * 


OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 

N other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom, 








Ask your dealer for our $5, 
84, $3.50, $2.50, $2.25 Shoes, 
$2.50, @2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 

Jur Custom Dept. will fill 
our order. Send for new Illus- 
rated Catalogue to Box N 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


Dp HARTSHORNS sacs 


Toh dlet 3 fav pede 
a Li rpX*” LABEL! 


; pd PT He GENUINE 
/ ao = 
yor a= HARTSHORN 
VP \S 


Stock and Timber Farm 


835 ACRES! Excellent character of land, abun- 
dantly watered, Several hundred acres of fine bard- 
wood timber. 400 acres cleared, On three public roads. 
Three miles from railroad. Write for free catalog. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 

















Mallory Steamship Lines 
Delightful ocean trips to the ports 
of TEXAS, GEORGIA, FLORIDA. 

Tickets to all winter resorts in 
Texas, Colorado. California, Flori- 
da, etc. Our 64 page »k, “* Jour- 
neys for Tourists,” mailed free. C. H. 
Mallory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N. Y. 


GENT to sell Sash Locks & 
W ANT D Door Holders. Sam- 
Best Jag HEE EC 
stam) ever inven’ e 

Sday Write quick. BROMARD & £0., Box 7 . Philadelphia 














ct 


Look for 


"Descriptive Price-List 
to any applicant. 





THE SHAWKNIT- STOCKINGS, 


Containing No Bunches and No Perceptible Seams, constructed in accordance with the 
Shape of the Human Foot, and knit from the Best of Yarns, are 


The Nicest-Fitting, Longest-Wearing, and 
Most Comfortable. 


Coarse, Fine, and Extra-Fine (half-hose), in solid colors and mixtures, for Men and Youths; 
Super-Stout (hose) in black for Boys apd Girls. 


SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY, AND OBTAINABLE DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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on the toe. 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 





Porous 
Plaster 


@\ ; “ 
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The Eternal Idea 


[From ‘ Memoranda Sacra,” by J. Rendel Harris.} 


“See that thou make all things according to 
the pattern that wasshewed thee in the mount ” 
(Heb. 8 : 5). 


V THEN we speak of a pattern, we 

generally understand by it some 
temporary or partial representation of an 
idea that is to be, or has been, realized,— 
such as the plan of a house, or the mold of 
a casting, or, to take a more definite illus- 
tration, like the little silver models of the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, or the carved 
wooden lions which are sold in theshopsin 
the neighborhood of the Lion Monument 
at Lucerne. In these last two instances 
we see that the greater is made the pat- 
tern of the less, and it is important for us 
to remember this; we are not to suppose 
that God showed to Moses a diminutive 
tabernacle, a sort of doll’s house, in ac- 
cordance with which he was to construct 
his house of skins, or that he impressed 
upon him the nature of the priestly and 
sacrificial worship by altars and offerings 
of a lower degree, of small quantities. It 
is more like what Philo explained it to 
be,—that the outer world is fashioned 
upon the model of the World of Ideas, 
whose center is the divine Word; or like 
Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Correspondence, 
by which we may learn 


Cup, column, candlestick, 
All temporal things related royally, 
And patterns of what shall be in the Mount.” 


But, to get a more simple and exact idea, 
let us observe the means which those who 
have studied the heavens have taken to 
illustrate astronomical facts. There is 
an astronomical toy called the orrery, 
which can be made, by proper mechanism, 
to represent, with tolerable accuracy, the 
actual motions of the planets in their 
orbits, and which can serve to illustrate 
the phenomena which from time to time 
occur in the heavens. Now the taber- 
nacle of Moses is precisely like this; it is 
a religious orrery, a means of represent- 
ing religious truths and bringing home 
religious facts to the consciousness of 
those who are unable to study the skies 
and the lunar and planetary theories for 
themselves. But no one who wishes to be 
a real astronomer would be content with 
winding up the orrery and watching the 
balls go round; he would know that the 
heavens must be studied for themselves, 
if one was ever to understand them accu- 
rately; and no one who wishes to be more 
than moderately religious can remain 
satisfied with the meager assistance ob- 
tained by ritual and externalism. 

We observe, too, that no one who wished 
to chronicle fresh facts would go to the 
orrery to learn them. He would, for 
instance, turn his spectroscope on the 
sun, and not on the great Pall which 
represents it in the mechanism, if he 
wanted to determine the constituents of 
that great luminary. And let us remem- 
ber that we shall never get at any fresh 
religious truth by means of ritual; the 
proper destination of all orreries, religious 
or otherwise, isthe museum. But mean- 
while the heavens still go round, which 
are the work of Thy fingers; and the 
moon and the stars, which Thou hast or- 
dained, can still be studied, even when all 
the imitations of the universe have been 
swept away. We desire for ourselves an 
emancipation from all that is merely tra- 
ditional in the religious life; we would 
refer back our lives to the original thought 
of God concerning them. Our life needs 
emendation, which can only take place 
satisfactorily by reference to the original 
design. .We are often perplexed, in our 
study of Scripture, by various readings 
and incorrect texts, and we wish that we 
could attain to something like the posses- 
sion of an exact copy, if it were only of a 
single Gospel. We read of Tischendorf 
finding the precious Codex in the monas- 
tery on Mt. Sinai, and cannot forbear 
wishing that perhaps, in some of the 
waste places of the East, there might be 
found a copy, not of the fourth or fifth 
century, but, if possible, of the first. 

Suppose, for example, that a copy of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, signed with 
his own hand, should come into our pos- 
session, in which it should he stated that 





“J, Matthew, sometime a tax-gatherer for 
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the Romans, and now a collector of dues 
tor the Almighty, and one of them that 
are set to ask ‘ How much owest thou unto 
my Lord?’ have written this book, by the 
aid of the Holy Spirit; wherein may be 
heard many voices of the Lord; and lo! 
some of them have already come to pass, 
and the rest must shortly be done. And 
may the peace of him that wrote this book 
abide also with them that read.” The 
supposition is not so very absurd, and, if 
it could be demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of the learned (a people hard to per- 
suade) that the book and the hand were 
genuine, what a number of questions 
would be settled! An end would be made 
of all glosses and emendations of the text 
over which there have been so many dis- 
putes, and there would be an excision of 
all parts that have been added by later 
hands. 

But we must admit that the corruptions 
of the sacred text are insignificant in com- 
parison with the deviations that we find in 
our own lives from the original thought of 
God concerning us. Registered and chron- 
icled in heaven is the mind and wiil of our 
Father about us; registered and chron- 
icled also are the defects which have 
marred the handiwork of God in the soul. 
We do not always set out with the inten- 
tion of spoiling our souls, and of keeping 
them from being holy books, in which he 
that runs may read; but, as a matter of 
fact, what self writes in the margin soon 
creeps into the text, and what we write 
between the lines soon becomes a part of 
the manuscript. 


“ Let who says 
The soul’s a clean white paper, rather say 
A palimpsest, a prophet’s holograph, 
Defiled, erased, and covered by a monk’s— 
‘ : ° + , we may discern perhaps 
Some upstroke of an Alpha and Omega 
Expressing the Old Scripture,” 


But if we are to undergo a real emenda- 
tion, it must be by detecting something 
more than an upstroke of the Divine 
Will; it must be by reference to the origi- 
nal plan of God, and by a surrender to the 
same, 

In the chapels at the back of the choir 
of Cologne Cuthedral are preserved the 
original parchments on which are drawn 
the plan of the great minster. All the 
centuries through which this building has 
been raising, the men that have been 
working at it have had in reverence the 
original thoughts of the master minds 
at the first; and those who have been 
chosen to the superintendence of the work 
have been men who were reckoned the 
most conversant with the laws of the 
Gothic architecture. One can imagine 
that Archbishop Englebert sleeps the more 
softly in his silver shrine because of the 
completed work of to-day. So we speak 
and .think of a great stone temple, the 
working out of an idea whose details were 
at first but scantily given, carried out in 
ages during which the master-minds that 
planned it could no more be consulted. 

And yet when a greater and more per- 
fect tabernacle is in building, not planned 
of mortal thought, and whose stones were 
too heavy to be moved by mortal hands, 
how little reference there is to the plan of 
the Founder, how few that are desirous of 
living according to the counsel and will 
of God, and to see in that will, not a mere 
legal skeleton of the structure, but a pat- 
tern, good and acceptable and perfect, with 
no detail wanting for those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear. Alas! that our 
lives should be lived so much at random, 








Hundreds of ladies write us that 
they ‘‘can’t find good bindings in 
our town,” 

It's easy enough if you 
insist on 
‘having 








BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 


Look for **S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 


if your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 
Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 


rials, tothe S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New 
York City. 
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THE SUNDAY... 


é 
instead of being so fashioned that it might 
be said over the completed structure at 
the last, “ whose architect and craftsman 
is God.” In Christianity the ideal is to 
be the actual: there is to be no ‘‘shooting 
at the moon, because by that means you 
reach higher than by aiming at a tree” 
(a very doubtful statement, even in me- 
chanics). What God wants us to be that 
we must be; and if he says, ‘“‘ Be ye per- 
fect,” then let us go on to perfection and 
reach it. The Christian is called upon by 
his Master to live out and actualize God’s 
ideal thought concerning him. Upon the 
map of his life is already marked out the 
road by which he is to reach the heavenly 
city; if, at least, he reaches it, as God 
intends, by the shortest way. There are 
no seuniahan roads marked on the map in 
the Mount, and yet the divine plan of our 
life will be found inclusive of the minutest 
necessary details, just as an ordnance map 
will tell you each feature of interest and 
importance as you go from place to place, 
It is of the utmost importance that we 


) 


ae 


SCHOOL. TIMES — 


should take counsel’s opinion about our 
lives, and that we should pray, “ Lord, 


should, if need be, weep much, until the 
Lamb shall take off the seals from that 
book of life which, in the archives of the 
celestial city is entitled, *‘ The Life of- 
Taken from the Pattern in the Mount;” 
that we should learn to conform ourselves 
to the divine original, justas a manuscript, 
however deformed by glosses and tradi- 
tions, is accurately and certainly emended 
by the discovery of the original text; that 
we should know, in some sense, as Christ 
did, whence we come and whither we go; 
that, as he said, we also might feel that 
for this end we were born, and for this 
purpose we came into the world, that we 
might bear witness to the truth; that with 
him, too, we might in some measure be 
able to say, “‘ The Son can do nothing but 
what he seeth the Father do;” and that, 
at our ending, it might be said, “ He lived 
out the secret thought and counsel of the 
Almighty.” 
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He in the dish water. 
$@) makes the dishes clean. All 
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iq, Wife after all the family have dined. They are greasy dishes, aN 
Ky too, and hard to get ferfectly clean with ordinary soap and fj 
A good many thoughtful wives have discovered that 





It acts like magic—cuts the grease and )} 
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confronts the average house- Di 





way to wash dishes is to use Os 


: 


cleaning is made easier by this |p) 


Mf) great cleanser. It is cheap, too—that’s the best of it. 25c. AG 
ae for a large package. Sold by all grocers. i)! 
yy THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, \(f 
A Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia. dy, 
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Church Furnishings 





(CROFRIGOON SHOP EN ODS 
SAGENDORPH’S secriona: 


More beautiful in effect 


shrink, warp nor crack. 
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Steel Ceilings 
Side Wall Finish 


For churches and residences. 
and economical materials made for the purpose. 


Original designs and reproductions of ancient and 
modern art. Fire and water proof—will neither 


THE PENN METAL CEILING & ROOFING CO., Limited, 
23d & Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The most durable 


) 


than decorative painting. 







Send for illus. catalogue. 





THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


for electric, gas, or oil, give the most powerful, the soft- 
it, and best light known for churches, bulls 
ublic buildings. 


PRINK’'S 
PATENT est 
@ REFLECTORS and'estimate free 





est, chea 








nd sizeof room. Book oflight 
I, P. Frimk, 551 Pearl St., N.Y. 














Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 

Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 


90 Canal St., Boston 
Catalogs sent. 
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Church Furnishings 


James G. Wilson Patentee and 


74 W. 23d St., New York Manufacturer 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for tliustrated cataleg. 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS 

for Gviding church and school valldiam: sound 

groot and airtight. In different woods. th black- 
ard surface If required. 2000 churches and many 

public school buildings are using them. 

Venetian blinds in all woods. 


A New Evangelist! 


So say devoted pastors who have used 
the lantern in church work. Its useful- 
ness is proved in the conversion of thou- 
sands, and it is confidently predicted that 
the Stereopticon, in ten years, will be as 
universally used as the organ, All pas- 
tors can buy on instalment plan and hire 
slides very cheap. 

Write for pamphlet, “ Solved; or, The Sunday Eve- 
ning Problem,” Read its hints, and the actual expe- 


rience of pastors who have tried the new plan. It is 
mailed for the asking. Illustrated catalogue 20 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches : 16 Beekman St., New York. 
Boston . 244 Washin, St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle 
Kansas City (Mo,): 515 East 14th St. MINNEAPOLIS - 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA ; 708 Market St. San Fran 
cisco... 430 Kearny 8t. PORTLAND : 411 Couch St, 








Ano GIL LANTERNS 


SUBJECTS 1 wi 
SEND FOR CATA 
L.MANASSE 


88 MADISON ®' CHICA 








No 
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Lanterns = Home Amusement. 26 a 
MCALLISTER, Mfc. Optician, 49 Nassau St., 'e 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


tablished 1780, 
rgest 





27 SUDBURY ST., 
on, Mass. cy 
Send So. stam: 
a ' D for new 100-page 


CHU RCH, HA vs and LODGE 
PURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 


GEO. D. SWAN, successor to Baxter C, Swax, 
246 South Second Street. Phila., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 
DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and Best for 


Church Ceilings of any shape, old or new. 
Send for catalog. 


___H.S. NORTHROP, 35 Cherry St., N. Y. 


CHURCH BELLS Ct 


McSHANE HELL FO ORE, MD. 











‘Use a Binder 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times wish to preserve their papers and 
have them in convenient form for reference. The 
papers can be placed in the Binder week by week. 
The volume is not cramped at the back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 
and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 


The Styles 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 96 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible 
Binder, although very plain. 


An excellent 


Single one, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, 50 cents each, postpaid, 

The flexible Binder makes a handier volume 
for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be 
somewhat better for the permanent preservation 
of the papers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pas 
« £5) , 
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“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
ia best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond valne.. Those who try it know. 


Don't you want a friend who would take half 
your hard work off your shoulders and do it with- 
out a murmur? What would you give to find to 
-genistantin your housework that would Beep you 
floors and walls oy and your kitchen : ight, 
‘and never w y over the matter o 

ig %S jose such a friend and can be 
all grocers. No. 30 








The Charming Symmetry 


and the restful support afforded by the Ferris 

Waist unite to make it the most popular of 

corset ay ery Wear it once and you will 
the corset and adopt the 


FERRIS’ sense 
CORSET WAIST 


both for home and dress wear, 

to suit every figure—long or short waist, high 
Or low bust. Children’s 25 cents to 50 cents. 5 

Misnes' cents to #1 

to $2. For sale by all retailers. 


Made in styles 
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“LINENE” are the best and most economical 
and cuffs worn ; aes are made of fine cloth, 
sides finished alike, ng reversible, one 
ome: to two of any Hy by: nd, 

At well, look well, and wear well, A box of ten 
irs of cuffs for rope venta. 

A sample collar -_— ~~ for 
ame st ‘3 and size, Adres? 
REVE BLE COLLAR COMPANY 
7? Franklin St, New York. 24 Exchange PL., Boston. 

) scene 


} O’NEILLS, 


Avenae. 20th te Bist Street, ‘Hew York. 
rversand dealersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
ota. mene Unite) States. Send for sampiesand prices. 


DEAL SPRI N@ BEDS. Our booklet,“ Wide- 
awake Facts about Sieep,”’ illustrating and describ- 
them, together with an up-to-date pocket map of 

your state, sent on recei pt of three two-cent stam ps. 
Foermee Bros. Mre, Co., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. 
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8 need cost no more than ugliness. The & 
most beautiful 


WALL PAPERS 


inet whet m'd expect th 
yon home decoration oPtne FREES, Ps 
p- ~ —Lone end state price you want to pay. 
hanger’s outfit complete, $1.00. 
CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1283 Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER . 
Samples free from largest wall-vaper concern in U.S. 


Kayser & Allman “33! Mer*s!** Phila. 
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" «Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING POowDER. 


Made of pure crystal cream of tartar—a product of 


the grape and most wholesome. 


Alum, ammonia and 


phosphates are cheap substitutes for cream of tartar. 
No adulteration of any kind in “ Cleveland’s.’ 
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The Anternational Lessons 


(Pocket dition) 


T ODD moments, when the 


Bible or lesson paper is not 


within reach, it is worth something to a busy teacher to 

have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 
Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1896 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 


and fifty-two blank pages for notes. 


cents each. 


Five or more copies, 20 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 


gold edges. 


Five or more copies, 40 cents each. 


The book is just right for the vest-pocket (42% inches), 
printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,— in fact, made 


throughout for every-day use. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















‘ARE ‘THE CHOICE 


OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is wba! grade, and one that 


is-simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High 


Grades. 


of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers « stolen '96 beh a A 
during 1896, paya 


sentence of the thief. 


le ons Capen pape may tyne y proof of the facts and the 
is reward is open 


to every one excepting the owner of the 


stolen wheel, but is not payable to more A... one PNDI in any case. 


ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. 


INDIANA BICYCLE C©O., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


That’s the name 
of the perfect svap. 
It makes you per- 
fectly clean, keeps 
your skin in perfect 

order, gives you per- 
fect satisfaction in 

every way. Ask your | 
dealer for it. (5c) | 
Made only by 
The 
Company, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORE, ST. LOUIS. 
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yw as Geraniums can be bought for. 
we will send a fine plant of the magnifi- 
Crozy (one of the grandest 
of all the Dwarf French Cannas mee, ond 6 San Sov 
catalogue, which describes over 2U rare sorts, post- 
paid to 


to any address for only 15 cents. 


PALM CHEAP! 
Pal 











WILSON’S 1896 
PLANT,-TREE, and 


Catalog free. 


CATALOG 


SEED victect pone 


The most reliable work of the kind published. Guaranteed garden, flower, and field seeds. Choice roses and rare 
flowering plants, spring-blooming bulbs, fruit-trees, small fruits, thoroughbred land and water fowls, registered 
pigs, German hares, etc. 


SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Pa. 
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A Model Superintendent 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun 


theory. 
tendent actually did his work: 


The book “ A Model Superintendent "’ 
In the study; with the teachers ; 


shows how a good superin- 
in the desk ; 
with the scholars; among the 





“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common sense with which .Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
schools.""— Zhe Examiner and Chronicle. 


records ; at special service. It 
is a sketch of the life and work 
of Henry P. Haven, of the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee. 


o-o 
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The Sun nday School ‘Times intends to. admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers will refund lose thereby. 





portrait of Mr. Haven. Price, $1 
postpaid, by the publishers, 


John D. 


188 pages (547% inches), 
bound in cloth, with fine steel 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 


Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ool quptecing pan teen pa 
ning pay. 
Fens Boneckts Ss.ben box {oeP reepor tll, 














The Most 
Artistic Effect 
in Sweet Peas 


is obtained by havin, 
t. We offer one packet 


—— vase. Try 
each of these choicest sorts: BLUSHING } 
Brauty—clear day-break pink ; BorEATTON 
--rich Lys F maroon ; EMILy_ H¥NDERSON 
—purest whi COUNTESS oF Rapnor—soft 
lavender ; VENUS—a grand salmon buff, to- 
ether with our 1896 Catalog, which 
handsomely illustrated by direct photo- 
graphs and coneednans many choice novelties 
n both vegetables 
and flowers for 1 2¢ IN STAMPS. 
x =. each of, the above, with catalog, for rt 


JOHNSON & STOKES 
217 & 219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ 

















GIT 


est planters in the world. 
Whether you plant 50 square feet 
of ground or 50 acres, you should 


have Fe ’s Seed Annual for 96, 
The m valuable book for fare 
mers and gardeners ever given 
away. Mailed free. 











Roses, and how to cultivate ali 
other desirable flowers, in the ‘ 
tion of our New Gide in Rose 


>» Culture— it for 1896. This 
) splénditily il lustrated 110 page 
‘ book and sample of our maga- 
, zine will be mailed free on re- 
3 quest. 


i ] 


Learn _how to get, grow 
care for the famous D. & 
annua ea 
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or in maki g inquiry con- 
cerning anything aes ede in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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any money thal they 











